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Wuartever may be the cause, it is evident that Episcopacy is re- 
garded with far greater favour by some modern Dissenters than by 
any amongst their fathers. Nonconformists of other days regarded 
the system as unscriptural and anti-christian—as a dead weight on 
the purity and prosperity of the church. The majority of the Dis- 
senters may stil entertain similar sentiments; but others of them, 
others who, on every account, are entitled to respect, regard Epis- 
copacy in a very different light. It has been said by a Dissenter, 
that “the very pattern of primitive Episcopacy might be pointed 
to, in some of our rural districts, where a mother Congregational 
Church has, under the laborious care of its pastor, surrounded itself 
with dependent chapels, scattered over a district of seven or ten 
miles in diameter. All that is wanting in such cases is ingenuous- 
ness enough not to inveigh against the name of Bishop, while Epis- 
copacy is actually used.”* If, in contending for Episcopacy, the 
esteemed writer meant to assert that character and talent ought to 
receive a greater deference than the uninformed are sometimes wil- 
ling to yield to them, we perfectly agree with him; but still that 
salutary deference is a different thing from Episcopacy, even in its 
lowest form, and a totally different thing—a thing as different as we 
can well conceive, from the only system which the sight of the word 
Episcopacy will present to the minds of perhaps ninety-nine out of 
or range English readers. 

T same respected individual has told us, that ‘in the first cen- 
tury nine out of ten churches were Episcopal, and in the second 


; * As this extract, and some following extracts from the same writer, are made 
fom a common-place book, it is possible that verbal inaccuracy may be 
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century nineteen churches out of twenty.” Admitting the truth of 
this statement, it makes against Episcopacy rather than for it. It 
assumes that the stream became purer, the further it flowed from 
the fountain—that the nearer we arrive to the apostolic age, the fur- 
ther we get from the truth. And then the question is not, what 
were the churches of the second century, or even of the first, after 
the apostles had left the world, but what ought these churches to 
have been ?—what was their original constitution? The early date 
of Episcopacy, and its apostolical constitution are totally different 
questicns, although they are often confounded. Its early date we 
are quite as willing to admit as the most zealous Episcopalian; but 
its apostolical constitution is a point which requires other evidence 
than such as is generally offered. If the mystery of iniquity worked, 
not only while the apostle of the Gentiles was on earth, but many 
years before his death, and while he was in the full career of his 
active ministry, we are not surprised to find the constitution of the 
church to be one thing in the New Testament, and another in the 
greater part of the cuties ecclesiastical memorials. It may be far- 
ther remarked, that to the generality of persons it is quite deceptive 
to talk of Episcopacy as the form of the early church. In his own 
sense of the terms, every Presbyterian and every Congregationalist 
will acknowledge, not only that nine churches out of ten, but that 
the whole ten were from the beginning Episcopal. The question is 
not, were there bishops ? this is admitted universally, though a style 
of writing is frequently employed which seems to suppose its nega- 
tion: the question is, what were the bishops? were they simply 
-pastors ? or were they presidents amongst equals, differing from their 
ministerial brethren in degree, but not in order? or were they 
diocesans—the pastors alike of the pastors and the flock, and differ- 
ing from their brethren in the ministry, not in degree ouly, but also 
in order? 

“ The apostles,” it is said, ‘employ terms of office rather in the 
power of their abstract meaning than as the fixed and conventional 
designations of established functions.”” When descriptive terms are 
first applied to office, it must ever be the case that they will be ap- 
plied, in some degree, in the power of their abstract meaning ; but 
the question is not, whether the terms in view were employed rather 
in the power of their abstract meaning than as the fixed and con- 
ventional designation of established functions, but whether these 
terms had any fixed and conventional meaning? The maintenance 
of a negative on this question would act as a sword that should cut 
both ways; it would wound the assailant quite as much as the de- 
fendant; or rather, it would leave neither the one nor the other @ 
foot of ground as the arena of their strife, nor a single point to be 
the object of their contention. But if words ever have a fixed 
conventional meaning, it must be when they are used interchange- 
ably, the one being given virtually as explanatory of the other, 
which, in the New Testament, is the case with the words elder and 
‘bishop. 

Et is said “ that this supremacy (i. c. of Timothy) was altogether 
an extraordinary and a temporary extension of the apostolic autho- 
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rity is a gratuitous assumption not to be admitted until proof is 
adduced in support of it.” Whatever the supremacy of Timothy 
was, it is certain that his work is not called that of a bishop, but that 
of an evangelist; it is also certain that Timothy had Presbyterian 
ordination, that although the hands of the apostle might be joined 
with theirs in the solemn assignation of the young minister to his 
office, that the eldership were employed in his ordination, and con- 
sequently, that at this time there could have been in the church no 
superior order invested with the exclusive right of ordination. 

Of late years Nonconformists have sometimes betrayed a sus- 
icion of the efficacy of their own principles in the accomplishment 
of God’s gracious purposes toward mankind, while, at other times, 
they have held a language which has induced the inquiry, ** Why 
do you not conform?” The object of this inquiry would reply, 
because the Episcopacy of England is established. But then all 
Episcopacy is not established ; there is a poor and an unestablished 
Episcopacy in America, and there is a poor, a very poor, and an 
unestablished Episcopacy in Scotland.* There are, too, bishops of 
the Greek church, whose orders would give admittance to the pul- 
its of the Church of England, which the orders of the American 
a church, magnificent as they are in the estimation of some 
of their holders, nor yet, we believe, those of the Scottish Episco- 
pacy, would not do. Mr. Matthew Henry, although he had no in- 
tention of ministering in the Established Church, unless a change 
should take place in the terms of conformity, deliberated solemnly, 
when entering into the ministry, whether he should receive epis- 
copal ordination, provided he could obtain it without subscription, 
a deliberation which was terminated by the conviction ‘ that ordi- 
nation by Presbyters is, though not the only valid, yet the best, 
most scripturally regular, and therefore the most eligible ordina- 
tion.” And although we are no friends to Episcopacy, we should 
have been glad to see some congregational ministers episcopally 
ordained, since they would thereby have acquired the consistency, 
which is an essential element of goodness. : 

The following passage discloses, in a moderated form, the expec- 
tations which some Dissenters entertain with regard to the Epis- 
copal Church; “ I have sought to expose the establishment, but I 
regard the church as likely to become one of God’s most distin- 
guished instruments for blessing mankind.” It is a question which 
suggests itself on reading this passage, ‘¢ what is meant by the term 
ehurch ?”—< does it mean the Church of England as it now is?’ 
If the church were separated from the state to-morrow, the charaec- 
ter of the great majority of its ministers and members would remain 
impressed upon it. Would its separation from the state transmute 


." Episcopacy is the religious profession of a great part of the Scottish no- 
bility ; and yet such is the poverty of the Scotch Episcopal Church, that its 
W Ps are said to travel their visitations on the outside of the stage coaches. 
?*€ mention this, not as thinking that the worthy functionaries are either injured 
p. | degraded by such a mode of travelling; but as an illustration of those expan- 
sive energies of unestablished Episcopacy, of which some Dissenters seem to 
entertain so exalted an opinion. , ; 
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the secular and ambitious prelate into an exemplar of spirituality and 
disinterestedness? or of the lofty and ambitious prelate into a paragon 
of humility and meekness? Men such as these might be mortified, but 
not changed. While, if the minority should form a new church, that 
new church would, upon the principles of the supposed separatists, 
not be the Church of England; upon their own cherished prin- 
ciples, it would be a schismatic church. Nor is it quite certain 
that the minority, if they should form themselves into a new church, 
would clear away the incumbrances which, more than any ob- 
jections to the union of chureh and state, have kept multitudes of 
a and enlightened men from the Episcopal communion? 
ould they relieve the Common Prayer Book from the burden of 
baptismal regeneration, from the Athanasian Creed, and from au- 
thoritative ministerial absolution? Would they release the chris. 
tian ministry from subscription to human articles of religion? We 
are confident that some of them would, and some prelates too, whose 
christian graces almost reconcile us to the unnaturally high position 
which they fill in the church; but would that portion of the Evan- 
elical Episcopalians who symbolize in doctrine with the “ Oxford 
racts,” and who maintain the sacramental efficacy of rightly ad- 
ministered ordinances, be disposed to any conciliation ? 

But possibly by the church may be meant, neither the church 
as it now is, nor yet a new church, but the church in an improved 
state, to which it is supposed it will have risen before the dissolution 
of the alliance. That many English episcopal ministers not only 
are likely to become distinguished instruments of blessing mankind, 
but that they actually are so, is a fact which we fully believe. But 
that the entire church is likely to become one of God’s most dis- 
tinguished instruments in blessing mankind, is an assertion to which 
we hesitate to subscribe. It cannot be thought that the entire un- 
broken church will, at the period contemplated, be better —— 
to shake off her incumbrances, and to put on the armour of light, 
than the new separated church, the existence of which has been 
supposed. And when we look at the unestablished episcopacies of 
Scotland and America, we are not encouraged to believe that the 
church, the entire, unbroken, but unestablished church, is likely, 
at any time, to become one of God’s most distinguished instruments 
for blessing mankind. In those churches, the divine right of epis- 
copacy, the invalidity of presbyterian ordination and ordinances, 
and the inherent efficacy of religious institutions rightly administer- 
ed; those fetid recrements of popery, which must impair the beauty, 
the vigour, and the efficacy, of any chureh, are tenaciously held, 
and greedily swallowed ; and if they are held by bodies, whose im- 
potence renders ridiculous the arrogancy of their claims, would they 
be held less tenaciously by the Church of England ? 

Real Episcopacy is necessarily exclusive and intolerant. If the 
three orders are not by divine right, if the grace of God is not pro- 
mised exclusively in connexion with Episcopal ordination, there may 
be episcopacy in name, but that episcopacy is little other than a 
species of the genus Presbyterian. The main points of the con- 
troversy are given up. Such a surrender, so far at least as regards 
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the exclusive promise of grace, has been made by the good Arech- 
bishops Usher and Wake, and by many excellent men of the present 
day, who, although attached to episcopacy, see that the high claims 
of real Episcopacy are ger to the religion of which that epis- 
copacy assumes to be the only legitimate conservator. On the 
other hand, if the three orders are of divine right, and if the grace 
of God is promised exclusively in connexion with Episcopal ordi- 
nation, then all the sayings about God’s uncovenanted mercy are 
quite right. When the Bishop of Exeter asked Mr. Howe, 
“ What hurt is there in being re-ordained ?”—‘* Hurt, my Lord ;” 
said Mr. Howe, “ it is shocking, it hurts my understanding; it is 
an absurdity ; for nothing can have two beginnings.” But if real 
episcopacy, episcopacy as contended for by the great majority of 
ministers, is right, re-ordination need not have shocked his under- 
standing ; for his ministry had neither beginning, nor middle, nor 
end; he was no minister, and was left to uncovenanted mercy for 
the pardon of his rashness in meddling with a function to which he 
hae legitimate calling. The episcopal conclusion would be 
quite right, if the episcopal premises could be admitted. In that 
case the exclusively promised grace of Jesus Christ, and the un- 
covenanted mercies which alone are left for them, who are without 
the boundaries of the promise, would no longer be fit objects of 
merriment or scorn, but awful realities, before which the recusant 
should tremble and submit. But then, the fact that the system 
opposes religion, is a demonstration that they have not the same 
origin,—that the author of full-orbed episcopacy, and the anthor 
of Christianity are not the same. To deny the validity of all other 
churches, and all other ordinances (we speak not of the men, but 
of the system, ) is a grand anti-christianism, which sets upon genuine 
episcopacy any mark but the mark of Christ’s flock. 

We repeat it, then, for we think that we have shown it, that 
real episcopacy is necessarily exclusive and intolerant. Now this 
necessary exclusiveness and intolerance forbid us to entertain the 
a with regard to episcopacy, which some of our brethren in- 
dulge. Mr. Howe justly told Bishop Wilkins, that ‘* his latitude 
was the very thing that made him a nonconformist ;” and it is our 
latitude which inclines us to the opinions we have expressed. That 
@ separation of episcopacy from the state may in some future 
period issue in a a reduction of the system, as there is no reason 
to believe that a separation would at present produce, and that in 
this case, a church might be formed out of the wreck of old epis- 
copacy, which would be eminently useful, is what every Christian 
can believe. But if this is all that is meant by the representations 
to which we have referred, less objectionable and more accurate 
terms might have been used to express these sentiments, than those 
which have sometimes been employed. 

But we have undertaken to offer a few remarks, not only on 
episcopacy, but also on Congregationalism. Convinced that, in its 
main principles, the congregational system is both scriptural and 
expedient, we are no undiscerning admirers of *‘ the Congregational 
way :” while in its usual administration, we are persuaded not only 
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that it is capable of great improvement, but also that it greatly 
needs it. Nonconformists are rather too apt to despise unjust 
and libellous attacks, like those of the ‘* Clergyman,” who re 
cently wrote on “ The Practical Evils of Dissent.” We have long 
been accustomed seriously to consider such writings, and to endea- 
vour to extract from them some portion of good. We have found 
that, in the most libellous productions, the libel is sometimes only 
an exaggeration of the truth, the truth which we have ourselves 
deplored. Nor is the favour which Episcopacy has found in the 
eyes of some nonconformists, who are on every account entitled to 
respect, a lesson which we can afford to throw away ; nor yet the 
proposals for an improvement of the congregational plan, which have 
come from those who were formerly its most attached adherents. 
“ T own,” says Dr. Smith, “ that I am disposed to think, that the 
most perfect church polity would be the union of a convenient num- 
ber of Independent churches within a circle of two or three miles, 
into an effectively beneficial association; yet each having its own 
pastor or bishop, and also possessing a general superintendent, as do 
the Lutherans and our Wesleyan brethren.”* A thoughtful and an 
intelligent nonconformist will ponder the different facts to which we 
have adverted, and will endeavour to extract from them instruction 
and improvement. 

. Modern independency has been often rebuked for its system of 
evangelization ; and that in some cases great improprieties have oe- 
curred, both with regard to the agents employed, and the labours 
of those agents, no thoughtful man can deny. Our whole system of 
evangelization is less the growth of enquiry than of circumstances 
and imitation, and eminently needs the deliberate revision of our 
most holy and discerning minds. Such a revision the proposed 
** Prize Essay” will, we trust, call forth. 

Modern independency is often rebuked for its mode of admission 
to the church,—a mode which is supposed to place a needless and 
a noxious fence around the table of the Lord; and thus to make a 
term of communion which Jesus Christ has never made. On this 
subject we quote the words of a lay dissenter, whose publication has 
never received the attention which its merits deserve, and which is 
frequently bestowed on very trashy productions. The case men- 
tioned is an extreme one, and is put rather ludicrously, but it refers 
to a practice to which, on many accounts, objections have been 
made. , 

‘Some pious country gentleman becomes dissatisfied with the 
Church of England, and is desirous of joining a neighbouring dis- 
senting congregation. The pastor is perhaps a respectable man, but 
his deacons are in a humble station of life, say the gentleman's tailor 
and shoe-maker ; these are deputed by the church to wait upon him 
for the purpose of taking a measure of bis conscience, and of in- 
quiring into his spiritual attainments. To a well-ordered mind I 
need not say how utterly repugnant is such a mode of dealing with 
religion, as that above described, to all those sentiments of refine- 


* Dr. Smith's Sermon and Leiter to Professor Lee, p. 56. 
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ment and good taste which have so important an influence upon the 
well being of society.”* 

The Rev. Calvin Colton, in his ‘* Thoughts on the Religious State 
of the Country, (America) with reasons for preferring Episcopacy,” 
represents the practice in view as having grown in America to an 
enormous evil.+ So far as our own observation has extended, the 
visits under consideration have been conducted in the mildest, the 
least exceptionable, and, we must add, the most useful forms. And 
yet, unquestionably, many excellent persons, and especially females 
of delicate nerves, have been kept out of christian communion, 
through a terror of the lay visitation: a fear, a mistaken one in the 
generality of instances, that by visitors who are used to all the 
stormy collisions of life, less sympathy will be felt, and fewer allow- 
ances will be made, than by those who are removed from such col- 
lisions, and whose intellectual pursuits and sacred calling refine and 
hallow the mind. This result is the more to be deprecated, as the 
practice in view can do no good—no good at least where a church is 
blessed with a duly qualified pastor ; such a minister will as much 
excel his lay friends in a knowledge of religious, as they will excel 
him in a knowledge of secular character. To send the trader to 
examine, when the minister is satisfied, is about as judicious as it 
would be to send the minister to the market-place or the exchange, 
in order to scrutinize the secular character of him about whom the 
merchant had formed a decided opinion. The chances of being 
deceived, in the latter case, lie all against the minister; in the for- 
mer ease, they lie all against the deacon. Maintaining, as we do, 
the propriety of an appeal to the general suffrage, in an admission 
to the church, we coincide in Mr. Colton’s remark, ‘ the pastor 
knows that if the barrier were thrown down, he could bring around 
him a more worthy set of communicants” than the rigid system ge- 
nerally secures.”’ 

Modern Independency is often rebuked for an undue depression 
of the christian ministry, for a transfer of the pastoral rule to other 
hands than those in which Jesus Christ has fixed it. With regard 
to the exercise of the ministry, the prayers which the pastor pre- 
sents to God, and the sermons which he addresses to the people, 
we believe that nowhere is ministerial liberty more fully enjoyed 
than amongst the English Independents, and especially amongst 
such of them as are hereditary nonconformists. We believe that, 


*“ Remarks upon the present State of the Dissenting Interest. By one of 
the Laity.” 1831. 
+ A judicious reader will, without any disrespect to the author, make some 
in the case of Mr. Colton’s representations. It is the infirmity of 
every human mind, though of some minds far more than of others, to see objects 
less as they really are, than as our prepossessions represent them. In Mr. Col- 
§ references to the state of things in this country, as contained in the work 
above referred to, though of course there is nothing false, he is scarcely ever 
quite correct. Finding this to be the case after a four year’s residence in Eu- 
Tope, we are willing to believe that he has unintentionally over-stated the evils, 
Of Armes represents as raging in the Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
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generally, no Christians are less captious hearers of religious service 
than are the parties described. Professors of moderate Calvinism, 
their ministers are not tied down to the little niceties of a creed, 
but are expected to come forth to their sacred duties, in all the 
glorious freedom of the gospel. We believe, too, that the great 
majority of Independent deacons, the class of persons who are 
frequently accused of assuming the pastoral rule, are most useful 
and exemplary men. We have often admired their generosity in 
drawing from their own resources, what, in equity, they might have 
required from the congregation at large. We have often admired 
the deference which, in the midst of this liberality, has been paid 
to the pastoral opinion ; a deference which is just; for the opinion 
of a well qualified pastor will, for the most part, be worth as much 
more on a religious question, as the opinion of his lay friends will, 
for the most part, be worth more than his on a secular question; 
but yet, when the character of the deference is considered, that its 
only foundation is a perception of propriety and duty, it is a defe- 
rence which reflects honour on him who exercises it. It must, 
however, be admitted, that there are cases of a different character; 
and that, even where the utmost liberty is afforded with regard to 
the preaching of the gospel, the government of the church is 
removed from the hands into which Jesus Christ has put it, and 
that, by this means, the prosperity of religion is materially retarded. 

A false view of the deacon’s office is a frequent cause of this evil. 
It is assumed that the deacon is invested with a sort of secular 
a of the church; a notion which is without the least 
oundation in the New Testament, and which has been the source 
of endless misunderstanding and collision. The deacon of the New 
Testament, and the truly useful deacon of the present day, is an 
assistant to the christian preacher, to relieve him from the burden of 
such duties as would interfere with his chief devotement to the 
ministry of the word. 

Modern Independency is often rebuked for its contentions and 
divisions. These contentions and divisions are principally owing 
to a neglect of the acknowledged principles of Congregationalism. 
‘* A Congregational church,” says a writer age: in these pages, 
“‘ may hold communion and intercourse with sister churches, by 
means of such bodies as presbyteries and synods; but while Pres- 
byterianism regards these bodies as judicatures, courts of the Lord 
Jesus, having authority to decide all controversies judicially, and to 
send down their injunctions to the churches, Congregationalism 
must needs regard them only as meetings for intercourse and com- 
munion, as councils to advise and persuade in matters of common 
interest.”* ‘No church,” says Dr. Owen, “is so independent, 
as that it can always, and in all cases, observe the duties it owes unto 
the Lord Jesus Christ and the church catholic, by all those powers 
which it is able to act in itself, distinctly, without conjunction wil 
others. And the church that confines its duties unto the acts of its 
own assemblies, cuts itself off from the external communion of the 


* Cong. Mag. March, 1838. 
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church catholic; nor will it be safe for any man to commit the 
conduct of his soul to such achurch.”* But though these are the 
principles of moderate and sober Independency, how seldom are 
the principles acted out! How few have been privileged to hear 
an agitated church say, * Fathers and brethen, save us from our- 
selves! Our passions on both sides are inflamed, and we cannot 
judge : _ us to the path which duty, which the honour of 
our Lord, requires us to pursue, and we engage to walk in it.” 

Some may smile at these expressions, as supposing a self-annihila- 

tion unattainable to man: but we would maintain, that the soul of 

him, who, in the circumstances supposed, could not use this lan- 

to his holy and ee brethren of other churches, though 
it may be in a safe, is not in a healthy state; he wants some mea- 
sure, and a large measure, of that mortification of self, which is 
essential to vigorous Christianity. Instead of such appeals as those 
of which we have spoken, how do the litigants, when precisely at 
the point where all sober judgment is gone, exclaim, ‘*O, we are 

Independents, and we will refer our affairs to no one.” 

A grievous harm is done through this course, not only to par- 
ticular churches, and to the cause of religion, but sometimes to 
deeply injured individuals. Rather than bring their cases to an 
incompetent and a prejudiced tribunal, from which no appeal would 
be allowed, very estimable Christians have borne the most grievous 
injuries in silence, carrying them, save to the ear of friendship, only 
to the ear of God. These evils will continue to desolate their 
churches and to dishonour their Redeemer, till Congregationalists 
shall not only acknowledge, in the strong, but not too strong, language 
of Dr. Owen, that it is not ‘‘ safe for any man to commit the conduct 
of his soul to such a church, that confines its duty to the acts of 
its own assemblies;” but, till there shall be a more fixed and 
orderly recourse to the counsels of other churches, till, in our 
different localities, there shall be an understanding on the part of 
ministers and people, to whom they are to refer their differences, 
should differences arise, and an engagement to accept the guidance 
of others, should circumstances unfit them to guide Senate. 

The evils which afflict Congregational churches are nearly all 
curable through an increase of piety. The present perturbed state 
of the church, both with regard to Christians of different commu- 
nions, and likewise amongst them who are of the same faith and 
order, is often lamented, as subversive of the calm, the meek, the 
retiring graces of religion. In this lamentation we have taken our 

part; and yet we feel assured that the present state of the 
church has directed many an eye and many a heart to the “ better 
country.” In the view and in the anticipation of heaven, the spirit 
finds a solace amidst the collisions of earth. 

In the mean time, an openness to conviction, with regard to the 
evils attaching to our own section of the church, is essential to all 
improvement. It is quite clear that there is something wrong 
amongst us all: and he, to whatever christian profession he be- 


* Owen’s True Nature of a Gospel Church, Ch. xi. 
VOL. II. N.S, 4A 
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longs, who is open to conviction as to the blemishes of his own 
communion, will receive the thanks of his Lord, when the present 
perturbed state of the church shall pass (as it must pass) in review 
before him. Looking forward to so happy a consummation, may 
the reader join with us in saying, 

** Saviour of mankind, calm the tumults of thy flock: and as so 
many blemishes disfigure thy church, in both its established and its 
separate forms, out of them all bring one orderly, peaceful, beau- 
teous whole, to which thy undivided family may resort, and be 
one fold, not in love merely, but, if it be possible, in forms and in 
communion. And thy church will ascribe the glory to thee, to thee 
on whose ‘head are many crowns,’ to thee who wearest them all 
for the maintenance of holiness and peace.” 

J. M. 


ON THE STATE OF PARTIES RESPECTING THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE MAGISTRATE IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


‘* Love the truth and peace.’’—Zech. viii. 19. 


Tue eliciting of a sound and broad principle is the result of accurate 
discrimination and patient enquiry. Truth is always consistent; but 
the laws of her proceedings are concealed from minds of hasty and 
superficial reflection. Inconsideration has frequently led an indi- 
vidual to adopt a course which has issued in palpable contradictions. 

But carelessness is not the only evil that we have to guard against 
in forming our principles. We have even to watch over our dread 
of error; for the judgment may be warped by a feeling that is 
radically good. Something more than the dread of the wrong path 
is necessary to lead us into the right one. When we have escaped 
the — of Seylla, we have yet to employ all our skill in avoiding 
the perils of the opposite rock. 

How many have formed their opinions on the question to which 
this essay relates, without grave deliberation—and how many 
have been driven to their conclusions merely to avoid those 
evils which appeared to them necessarily involved in the opposite 
views. Hence are we, in a great measure, to trace the excessive 
dogmatism, and the bitter vtelliatbeadens with which controversy on 
this subject is too frequently carried on. A genuine love of truth, 
and a stricter adherence to its principles, would be accompanied 
with a more lovely maintenance of the bonds of peace. . 

The subject of my essay embraces topics of peculiar and absorbin 
interest in the present day. It has been the occasion of the remov 
of one Cabinet and has considerably shaken the stability of another. 
Enter whatever circle you may, glance your eye over any periodical 
of the present times, and you hear or read something relative to the 
limits of the magistrate’s duty in matters of religion. 

The subject has, in one form or another, occupied the minds of 
our countrymen since the days of Wickliffe. But the particular 
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bearing of the question has varied with the changing aspect of the 
times. The great father of the English Reformation would have 
been almost content with the bare licence to proclaim the gospel and 
circulate the scriptures. 

Most of our nonconformist ancestors went very little farther than 
to refuse submission to the assumed right of the magistrate to decree 
rites and ceremonies in matters of religion. In the present day the 
question assumes a simpler form, and possesses a wider bearing. The 
enquiry now is, ought the magistrate to employ any of the resources 
of his official station in aid of religion; or ought he, like Gallio, in 
his magisterial capacity, to leave the affairs of religion to be main- 
tained and propagated by the spontaneous efforts of those who feel 
its obligations ? 

In taking a glance at society in the present day, in relation to this 
question, we find four great sections that stand variously affected 
toward the matter. 

One class consists of persons who entertain an ardent attachment 
to the cause of religion, bnt believe that Christianity would flourish 
better, and spread more extensively, if entrusted to the care of true 
believers, without receiving any direct and official support from the 
ruling powers. A second class consists of persons equally attached 
to the principles of pure and undefiled religion ; but who conscien- 
tiously and strongly maintain the necessity of a state provision as 
auxiliary to the cause of Christ. A third section of the community 
consists of persons who are either opposed or indifferent to religion, 
and who, from views of political economy or civil liberty, desire the 
transfer of all legal and ecclesiastical funds to the coffers of the state. 
The remaining portion of our countrymen have no more regard for 
pure religion than the class just mentioned, but still are firm sup- 
porters of the alliance between church and state as at present con- 
stituted, and are influenced in this attachment by motives of early 
education, national prejudices, and family interests. 

Can these four parties ever be reconciled? Cana happy middle 
course be devised which will unite them as one band ? 

The only effectual remedy for existing evils—the only uniting, 
cementing, blending influence that I can imagine, is the out-pouring 
of those spiritual blessings from on high, which, by convincing of 
sin, by opening to the eye of faith the mysteries of redeeming love, 
by exhibiting to this awakened heart, the moral condition of a 
perishing world, and by adapting the conscience to a right sense of 
its obligations, will transfer the coffers of the wealthy from the 
controul of covetousness to the disposal of a godly and expansive 
benevolence. Let this change pass upon the minds of the community, 
and al] classes will immediately feel that the necessity of state pro- 
vision is perfectly superseded by the operation of a principle, which, 
while it will increase all present exertions a thousand-fold, will do so 
without awakening one unkind feeling, or leading to one painful 
result. Worldly honours will then be cheerfully exchanged for the 
smile of God; and the empty bauble of state-favouritism will be 
gladly sacrificed for the brighter jewel of christian charity and 
universal peace. ‘ } 
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The only effectual remedy for those evils which arise out of our 
present divisions is, then, the extensive prevalence of pure and unde- 
filed religion. Christians must betake themselves to their closets— 
they must unite in prayer—they must avoid, to the utmost extent of 
their ability, every act that will — the Holy Spirit—they must 
diligently propagate and beautifully exemplify the essential principles 
of Christianity—they must be the children of the “ truth,” and 
then, but not till then, will they promote and secure the blessings of 
** peace.” 

ut let us endeavour to ascertain how far the four divisions I have 
enumerated are at present agreed ;—let us ascertain the amount of 
our present materials for the consolidation of one fabric. Perfect 
agreement between them all is at present impossible. Iron and clay 
would sooner unite than the fourth section I mentioned coalesce with 
the first and the third. But with the fourth I have now nothing to 
do. Ido not regard them as the children of the truth. They ought 
to become such before their sentiments can be admitted on a subject 
which involves the essential interests of religion. 

In matters of the world we are justified in consulting the world; 
but we are no more warranted to advise with unconverted men on 
the most appropriate means of forwarding the interests of pure 
Christianity, than we should be in submitting a musical composition 
to the deaf, or a landseape to the blind. 

Leaving then the worldly men who are attached to the principle 
of a state religion out of the question, how far can the remaining 
section be induced to coalesce? Two of these portions already agree. 
The religious man, who is opposed to state provision, agrees vith the 
irreligious portion of the community who object to that provision. 
This union of sentiment thus far awakens, we know, evil suspicions, and 
produces a degree of anxiety in the minds of some pious individuals, 
which must be a source of deep regret to the Christian dissenter. 
This agreement, however, has not been brought abont by any direct 
effort of the religious party of dissenters, but has arisen from different 
and various causes over which we have no controul, and for which 
both the religious and unconverted churchman are as much to blame 
as the dissenter. The religious advocate of the voluntary principle 
is actuated by totally different motives from those which influence 
the unconverted man. We have arrived by opposite paths to the 
same point; but finding, as we feel persuaded we do, the principle 
of the voluntary support of religion alone authorized in the word of 
God, we feel it our duty to maintain and avow that principle, not- 
withstanding the accidental and unsought-for agreement in this 
matter which exists between us and men of no religion. : 

Let the pious churchman bear in mind, that if the christian dis- 
senter is blameable for agreeing with unconverted men in opposing 
the principle of a state religion; the pious episcopalian is equally 
eensurable for admitting of the concurrence and support of men, 
whose lives prove that they do not defend establishments on reli- 
gious grounds. The first section I have mentioned, is no more to 
blame for agreeing with the third, than is the second for uniting 
with the fourth. 
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But how far do religious persons in and out of the establishment 

ee in their views of the magistrate’s province in christian matters ? 
and what prospect is there of promoting a nearer union of senti- 
ment ? ee : : 

Both parties agree that it is the peculiar duty of the magistrate to 
imbibe and practice the principles of true religion for himself. The 
dissenter prays for the conversion and salvation of the sovereign, and 
all in authority over us, as fervently and regularly as the churchman. 
Both parties, moreover, agree that it is the duty of the magistrate 
to use all his private influence for diffusing the knowledge, and 
recommending the practice of true religion. I here use the term 

ivate, in distinction from official and compulsory. No dissenter 
is foolish or wicked enough to maintain, that the entrance into the 
magisterial office exempts an individual from an obligation and a 
privilege, which necessarily arise from the possession of personal 
religion. Becoming a magistrate cannot, surely, place a man in 
a worse situation in this respect, than that which he occupied be- 
fore. A king cannot commit sin in manifesting his love to Christ, 
by expostulating with his fellow sinners—by advising and exhorting 
them to become virtuous — by exhibiting a holy example—and by con- 
tributing out of his own resources for the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of God. Scripture makes no such exception for rulers. 

hus far the religious churchman and the religious dissenter agree. 
We both believe that the magistrate, in his private capacity, is under 
obligations, and is entitled to privileges similar to those of any other 
private individual. 

But in what way, and to what extent, may he employ his official 
authority in matters of religion? Even here, the parties in question 
are, to a certain extent, agreed. We mutually maintain, that the 
magistrate is bound, in virtue of his office, to defend all persons in 
the performance of religious worship from insult, annoyance, and 
attack. Such conduct is a breach of the peace, and is as open to 
suppression and punishment as any similar misdemeanour perpe- 
trated against a purely secular assembly. It rests with the sufferers to 
shield themselves under the magistrate’s protection or not; but, in 
case of an appeal, he is bound to defend the innocent, and punish 
the guilty. 

But ought the authority of the magistrate to stop at protection? 
Can he not issue any order which will increase the amount of human 
instrumentality at work for the diffusion of the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity? When dissenters object to an establishment, do they really 
mean to go this length? or do they assert that the magistrate has no 
right to employ his authority in any way for the direct diffusion of 
christian knowledge, only with a view to get rid of an establish- 
ment? If dissenters really avow and defend the broad and un- 
ae principle of no magisterial grant in the matters of religion, 

ey are not consistent; for they do accept government money 
for the erection of school houses, in which it is an essential con- 
dition that the Scriptures shall be read. To say that this money is 
accepted merely for the erection of the building, is ridicnlous. The 
question is, why is the building erected? It is not erected for purely 
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secular purposes. The object is partly religious and partly secular. 
Every dissenter, in asking for a government grant for such purposes, 
gives up his unqualified principle of no grant ; and the advocate of 
that principle can maintain his consistency only by not accepting 
the grant, or by excluding all kinds of religious instruction from 
the school; an alternative which, I imagine, no religious dissenter 
is willing to adopt. 

My own impression is, that those dissenters who have adopted the 
unconditional principle have done so too hastily. In steering away 
from Sylla, they have been grazed a little by Charybdis; they have 
hit upon an abstract principle, in which no pious churchman will 
agree with them, and yet that abstract principle they do not uni- 
formly act upon. 

The fact is, that the two parties in question really agree a little 
farther than is generally thought. Judging of dissenters by their 
actions, I must say that both agree, thirdly, in allowing that the 
magistrate may exercise his official authority in increasing, to a cer- 
tain extent, the amount of instrumentality employed for the diffusion 
of christian knowledge. 

Wherein, then, do we differ? We differ only in degree; the 
pious dissenter will allow the magistrate to give an order, which 
necessarily involves the reading of the Scriptures; but he will not 
allow him to give any official sanction or support to any human 
opinion respecting the truths of the Bible. The dissenter objects to 
all official preference, to all official favouritism in christian con- 
cerns. He says the magistrate should show no partiality toward 
any particular religious sect ; instead of throwing the weight of his 
authority into either scale, the religious dissenter says, let human 
sentiments in religion be formed by the strength of evidence, and 
let ministerial support be regulated by its efficiency. The magis- 
trate may order the erection of school-houses ; but he may not re- 
quire all denominations to contribute to the support of one sect; he 
may not order the community to be taxed for the furtherance of a 
particular set of opinions. These opinions may be wrong. God's 
word all Christians believe to be right. 

This principle is, in the view of the dissenter, sufficiently con- 
firmed by scriptural evidence, and obvious expediency. Christian 
establishments (which necessarily sanction a particular set of human 
opinions) were not sanctioned by Christ and his Apostles ; the un 
constrained and conscientious support of religious instrumentality 
was introduced, exemplified, and recommended by our Redeemer 
and his inspired servants. His followers were authorized in reli- 
gious matters to obey God rather than man. Christianity flourished 

most when destitute of state patronage. Establishments have held 
the community in the bonds of peace only in those times when the 
forms of religion took the place of its power, and when the general 
absence of vital godliness afforded no occasion for mutual jealousies 
and conscientious grievances. But wherever religion has exis 
in any country apart from an establishment, there the influence of 
state patronage has uniformly manifested itself, either in bitter per 
secution, or in alienation and rancorous abuse. 
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These considerations and others weigh with the pious dissenter 
in recommending the separation of church and state. Let them be 
rightly apprehended by the pious episcopalian, let their due weight 
be felt, and who can doubt, that in proportion as he prefers scrip- 
tural principles to motives of human policy, as he loves christian 
union above dissention, justice above wrong, truth above error, and 
the glory of God above human honour, he will be willing to give 
up state patronage, and intrust his cause to the support of God 


lone? 
J.C. G. 





DR. PYE SMITH, IN REPLY TO DR. BENNETT. 
(To the Editor. ) 


Rev. anp Dear S1r,—Unwelcome as is the necessity which lies 
upon me, I cannot escape from it; and must therefore request the 
favour of a few pages, in order to offer some remarks upon Dr. Ben- 
nett’s papers in the Congregational Magazine for February and March. 
This whole controversy is so trying to my mind, that I have felt the 
utmost repugnance to the recollection of it. I have shunned the 
subject and whatever was associated with it; glad that daily occu- 
pation left me no leisure, and only yielding to the necessity, when 
our fortnight’s remission of academical duties, previous to the An- 
nual Examination, brought some time into my disposal, and so left 
me without excuse. 

I. Dr. Bennett’s argument from Melito is not only conducted by 
him with great ability, and powerfully urged, but I must acknow- 
ledge that it now appears to me to be unanswerable, and decisive 
5 Syd question that the book was a part of the Hebrew Canon in 
the apostolic age. In the second and third editions of the Scripture 
Testimony, I had said, ‘* The earliest Christian catalogue of sacred 
books, that of Melito, who lived in the second century, preserved 
by Eusebius, contains all the books of the present Jewish canon, 
except Nehemiah and Esther; of which books the former, or even 
both, might have been included under the title of Ezra.” p. 87. 
It was blameable in me not to have studied more closely the passage 
of that early Christian confessor. Had I so done, perhaps Pmicht 
have drawn some of the inferences which Dr. Bennett has pre- 
sented in so striking a manner. At least, it might have led me to 
suppress, if I could not exterminate, my difficulties arising from 
by remeron 

et I am, very unhappily perhaps for myself, compelled to ac- 
knowledge that head diticulties Sill stabs to me, ‘an appear 
removable. All that my different and worthy eciindasnd hare 


written falls short of convincing me that a spiritual meaning can 
be given to the Song. The instances of Scripture allegory to which 
they refer, and to the most of which I had also referred, appear 
to me quite inapplicable; for, notwithstanding what my friends 
have said, to my perception every one of them carries its figurative 
c ter upon its own front: but I cannot perceive that the Song 
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does so. The spiritual oneness of the Saviour and his faithful 
people, represented by different kinds of union, natural and con. 
stituted, and by the marriage union among the rest, is exhibited in 
so many parts of Scripture as comprehending, on the one side. the 
Lord Jesus Christ in his divine glory and mediatorial fulness, and 
on the other, the church, the whole company of the ‘ called and 
chosen and faithful.” This collective body is figuratively made one 
person, “the bride, the Lamb's wife.” But this representation 
seems not to warrant the appropriation of the figure, whether taken 
as a passing metaphor or a continued allegory, to individual Chris. 
tians. The imagery which represents ‘‘ Curist and the church,” 
does not seem to warrant each particular believer to take to himself 
that which is characteristically predicable of the whole body con- 
sidered as one. The figure of representing a sovereign as the hus- 
band, and the nation composed of his subjects as the wife, was not 
infrequent among the ancients; but it would not have been admitted 
as legitimate, for any individual of the nation to apply the figure 
personally. 

II. My respected friend has inadvertently represented me as 
affirming that “ allegorical interpretations—[were] invented by the 
Alexandrian Jews, ‘for the support of Platonism and the heathen 
mythology.” p. 82. What I have said is, that the principle of 
Santa interpretation had exercised its ‘‘ infatuating influence— 
upon Origen, who had imbibed it from the Judeo-Christian school 
of Alexandria,” and that those Alexandrian Jews had adulterated 
the doctrines of the O. T. “ with a poisonous infusion of Oriental 
and Grecian philosophic systems.”—See Cong. Mag. for 1837, pp. 
416, 785. My nas for supporting the credit of the heathen 
mythology, by turning its fables into allegory,”—express the design 
of “the Platonic and Stoical inventions.” That this is not a 
false allegation will appear to any who will consult the fol- 
lowing authors: and it would be well to inspect the chief 
masters in this line, Philo, Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen. 
—Eusebius, in his Preparatio Evangelica, book viii. Vitringa’s 
volume, De Synagoga Vetere, P- 673, &c. Brucker’s Inst. 
Hist. Philos. Leipzig, 1756, p.375; where he says,—‘ The entire 
history of the Jews who pursued philosophical speculations in 
Eeypt, particularly of the Cabbalists, clearly proves that they ap- 
plied the combined systems of Pythagoras and Plato, mixed up 
with some Egyptian and Oriental notions, to a mystic interpretation 
of their country’s law [the Mosaic institutions,] by the ingenious 
application of allegories:—from those times [the reign of Ptolemy 

hiladelphus, who died s. c. 246,] the allegorical method of in- 
terpretation is to be derived :” also Neander’s great work, the 
Universal History of the Religion and Church of Christ, vol. 1. 
part i. p. 69, &c. Hamburgh, 1825; and Mr. Osburn on the Doe- 
trinal Errors of the Early Fathers, chap. xiv. 

That Philo set aside most extensively, I might even say ge 
nerally, the literal sense of the writings of Moses and the 
Old Testament history, is perfectly well known. He was a de- 
voted imitator of Plato, who intimates at least an inclination 
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to allegorize the Poems of Homer. I wish that Dr. Bennett’s 
kind defence of Origen could be substantiated: but, if time and 
room could be afforded, and the matter were worth the trouble, 
I could adduce a host of quotations from that Father, which would 
too painfully prove that I have blamed him but gently. I cannot 
concede that types are allegories; but regard them as persons, 
things, and acts, instituted to be symbolical of other and generally 
future objects: nor that the lessons drawn, upon the principle of 
analogy, from historical facts (see Rom. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 6. 11.) 
are allegories. Dr. Bennett lays much stress upon the passage of 
the Apostle Paul, in Gal. iv. Will he allow me to remind him that 
in the clause in v. 24, dria éarey AdAnyopoipeva, is not well rendered, 
“which things are an allegory ?”’ It ought to be,—allegorized. It 
seems evident that the Apostle does not assert that the history was 
really an allegory; but that, in condescension to some favourite 
ideas of the Jews (for ‘‘ to the Jews he became as a Jew,”) he would 
meet them upon their own ground. That eminently judicious di- 
vine, the late Dr. Ryland, paraphrases the passage thus; ‘ Tell 
me, ye Jews, who desire to be under the law of Moses, and profess 
so great a regard for him; can ye deny the justice of the following 
representation? You are generally fond of allegory. Now, there 
is a history recorded in the writings of Moses which may be alle- 
gorized with great propriety.—” In a note, Dr. Ryland adds, 
“—are allegorized ; i.e. not an instituted type, but a narration well 
adapted for illustration.” Pastoral Memorials, vol. ii. p. 337; a 
posthumous collection of invaluable pieces. This Essay on Gal. iv. 
21—31, was first published in an early volume of the Evangelical 
Magazine. 

In fine I must confess, after all the attention which I have been 
able to give to this subject, that two positions appear to me to be 
solidly established. 

1. That all the allegories in the Scripture, and in all good human 
writings, carry, instamped upon their front or wrought into their 
texture, their allegorical character and design; that is, a remoter 

more important meaning, figured by a proximate and obvious 
one. Quintilian happily expresses it, ‘‘’AAAnyopia, quam inversionem 
interpretamur, alind verbis, aliud sensu OsTEN DIT.” 

_2. That in the Song of Songs there is no indication of such a de- 
sign. Iam not sensible to the apparent force of Dr. Bennett’s ar- 
gument, (pp. 148—152,) from instances of expression in the Song, 
which he considers to be determinative of a spiritual and conse- 
quently allegorical meaning. To my apprehension, they are all 
capable of a satisfactory answer. The notes of the two late distin- 
guished men, Dr. Mason Good and Fred. Rosenmiiller, contain 
much valuable matter which serves to this effect, thouzh they both 
adhered to an allegorical interpretation.—May I touch upon the 
principal of Dr. Bennett’s examples ?—Chap. i. 3. Thou art the 
object of universal admiration and affection.—V. 4. Here the bride, 
peer in the excellencies of her spouse, appeals to the estimation 
in which he is held by all the wise and good ; the upright, all wor- 
thy men, love thee, hold thee in the highest regard. —V.5,6; Iam 

VOL. Il. N.S. 4B 
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black, i. e. sun-burnt in a degree which heightens beauty, and with 
which she could well content herself, notwithstanding the envious 
depreciation of other young women. The having been set to watch 
the vineyards agrees well with the idea which I have maintained, 
that the poem does not depict Solomon or any royal bride of his, but 

rsons in humbler and happier circumstances.—Upon v. 8, Dr. 

. says, “ Here again the discrepancy with human love is shocking, 
not to say ludicrous.” Yet the sentiments, in eommon language, 
would be to this effect: You are anxious to know in what part of 
this enchanting scenery you may find your tenderly loved shepherd : 
but follow the sheep-walks, and conduct your little flock of kids 
to the place where you will see the shepherds’ tents pitched near 
each other; there you will find him.—The phrase, my sister-spouse 
(for so it ought to be rendered,) involves nothing improper or dis- 
cordant from ‘‘ human conjugal ideas ;” for it is a common oriental 
and scriptural idiom, to represent similarity of mental affections by 
the appellatives of consanguinity, father, mother, son, daughter, bro- 
ther, sister ; as every attentive student of the Bible must be aware. 
Examples of the term sister thus used, are Gen. xxiv. 59, 60, the 
language of the mother of Rebekah as well as of her brother; Jer. 
iii, 7, 8, 10; Ezek. xvi. several times; Prov. vii. 4.—Of passages 
in the Song which may be thought to wear the aspect of religious 
spirituality, or to be obscurely referred to in subsequent portions of 
Scripture, I had adduced ten instances, and Dr. Bennett has added 
one: but to me they all appear to be such as belong to the not 
uncommon occurrence of coincidence in thought and expression, be- 
tween writers who had not the least knowledge of each other. More 
numerous and far more striking coincidences with evangelical senti- 
ment, and withthe language of the New Testament, may be found 
in many of the productions of ancient Greece and Rome. With 
respect to some apparent incongruities of metaphor, as represen- 
tations of human beauty, they may be satisfactorily resolved into 
the genius of oriental poetry. 

Dr. Bennett gives me ‘a serious warning against the hatred of 
allegory, which might make us reject the Gospel History, as well 
as Solomon’s Song, because they have both been allegorized.” 1 
sincerely thank him for the admonition, and I hope to lay it up in 
my mind: but I am not conscious of hating allegory. I have read 
many allegories, and above all, those of the Psalms, the Prophets, 
Solomon (especially Eccl. xii. 1—7,) and the parables of the Great 
Teacuer. So far from hating, I love and admire even those in 
heathen authors and modern writers. My fear and aversion refer 
to the improper allegation of allegories, and the evil effects by ar- 
bitrary assumptions and dangerous implications in professed inter- 
pretation of'them. Anthony Collins, the able and adroit infidel, 
in his book with insidious hypocrisy intitled, the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion, saw his advantage, and was 
not slow to seize it; professing to support Christianity hy considering 
the whole Old Testament as an allegory. 

III. Dr. Bennett attributes to me the having advanced two hype 
theses, each of which is inconsistent with the other: pp. 89, %, 
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and 97; and he introduces two sentences, marked as a quotation 
from me, but which are made up by the transposition of one clause 
and the omission of others. The general effect of these changes is 
disadvantageous to me, as, I respectfully submit to Dr. Bennett 
and to your readers, will appear on comparing this citation of ap- 

ntly continuous matter, with the paragraph at p. 785 of your 
oe I had, however, committed an unfortunate mistake 
(which must have been one of those involuntary slips usually called 
errors of the pen,) in writing third, when it is evident that I in- 
tended the word second. This period had been by me described 
in these words: ‘* There was a dark period, which we may reckon 
from the national ruin of the Jews, — down to the reign of 
Hadrian, or to the close of the second century. Early in this space 
of time, the separation between the Jews and the Christians—&c.— 
and thus an sepenvanity was likely to be afforded —” &c. My 
intention was to mark the termination of the period, (which could 
not be fixed to a precise date,) by either the reign of Hadrian or, 
more extensively, the close of the second century. This would, I 
think, be the construction to the mind of any one who observed the 
disjunctive particle ov, or the repetition of the preposition to, or 
who recollected that Hadrian died in 139. I submit, therefore, 
that the reflection upon ‘ contradictions,” p. 85, might have been 
spared. The reception referred to the Jews of Egypt; the absence, 
to those of Palestine. Dr. Bennett further says, that the reign of 
Hadrian is by me ‘“‘ supposed to be the period in which they added 
a new book” to the Scriptures. Now my hypothesis is stated, in 
p- 785, to this purport; that ‘* an ancient poem, very little known 
in Palestine,” —‘‘ an ancient Hebrew book,”—which had long be- 
fore been translated into Greek by the Alexandrine Jews, and in- 
serted in their collection of Sacred Writings, was adopted by the 
dispersed Jews. I now add, for the sake of further explanation, 
that those Alexandrines proceeded, in several other cases, upon the 
same or a similar principle, namely, in the Book of Esther, insert- 
ing several considerable portions in what were regarded as their 
proper places : [I designate those places by the modern division into 
chapters and verses :] before chap. i. 1, a description of Mardocheus 
(the Greek form of cages a narrative of his dreams, his detec- 
tion of the conspiracy, his information to the king, and the results 
thereof: after chap. iii. 13, a copy of the royal letter, commanding 
a universal massacre of the Jews: after chap. iv. 17, the prayer of 
Mardocheus and that of Esther: in chap. v. a large amplification 
of vv. 1 and 2, in the Hebrew text: after chap. viii. 13, the king’s 
edict to the satraps of his 127 provinces, commanding them to an- 
nounce to the Jews the liberty of living according to their own 
laws, and to portent them against any who might assault them: after 
chap. x. 3, the reflections of Mardochus upon the deliverance and 





the wonderful change of affairs. Then follows the history of Tobit; 

then that of Judith: «* The Priest,” book I. called in our Apocrypha, 

the first book of Esdras: ‘“* The Priest,” book II., which is the 

same as the Hebrew book of Ezra: the book of Nehemiah: the 

two books of the Maccabees: annexed to Jeremiah, the book of 
4Be2 
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Baruch: to Daniel, the story of Bel and the Dragon: to Job, two 
small additions: to the Psalms, one numbered 151, upon David’s 
single combat with Goliath; also the Prayer of Manasseh, that of 
Azarias, and the Song of the Three Youths in the Fiery Furnace. 
After the Song of Songs, the Wisdom of Solomon, and that of the 
son of Sirach. 

Several of these books or fragments are translations from Hebrew 
or Chaldee originals, no longer extant. I am afraid that this enume- 
ration is tedious, but I hope it may be useful to your readers, on 
other accounts, apart from this unhappy, and to me painful con- 
troversy: and my reason for mentioning them here, is to show 
that the fact of several Hebrew books having existed in the period 
between Nehemiah and the N. T., and of their having been accepted 
as canonical by the Alexandrine Jews, is not sufficient to establish a 
elaim of Divine authority. The great point of dissimilarity between 
these cases and that of the Song, is that the Hebrew text of the 
latter has not been lost, and that it has come to us through the chan- 
nel of the Palestine Jews. 

IV. Concerning the author of the Song, Dr. Bennett represents 
me as, in one paragraph, endeavouring to ‘‘ show that Solomon was 
not the writer of the Song,” and, in “ the one which follows, at- 
tempting to prove that he wrote it after he had tarnished his glory,” 
p- 84; and he repeats the charge of self-contradiction in other places. 
Reference is made to p. 417, of your last volume; in which I have 
expressed it as highly probable ‘that this book was not written by 
Solomon ;” and have adduced a further argument to “ show that 
the poem was written after Solomon had tarnished,” &c. The ex- 
pression, was written, Dr. Bennett seems to have inadvertently read 
as if it had been, was written by Solomon: yet the drift of that 
passage is to show that it cannot, on just grounds, be ascribed to 
Solomon, in either the early or the latter period of his reign; and 
that consequently those internal evidences lead an impartial inquirer 
to conclude that at no period of his life could Solomon have been the 
author; but that, in or soon after his reign, some more happy “4 
son set himself to express abhorrence of the polygamy of that splen- 
didly miserable prince, and to celebrate the felicity of a pure and 
virtuous monogamy. 

Admitting, then, as now with gratitude to my admonisher I do, 
that the testimony of Melito is satisfactory and decisive to the fact 
of the Song having been among the national sacred books of the 
Jews in the apostolic age; I do not see that this admission brings 
with it the evidence of an allegorical design. Why may not its 
object have been to celebrate, in a beautiful pastoral poem, t 
absolute duty and unrivalled happiness of genuine conjugal love, 
that which can exist only upon the original divine constitution, 
“* they train shall be one flesh?” The concession, which our Lord 
declares (Matt. xix. 8,) had been made to the Israelites, ‘* because 
of the hardness of their hearts,” could not but be productive of great 
sin and misery; and yet that concession stood in ‘ the book o the 
law.” It might therefore seem best to oppose its practice in 
indirect and delicate way of a delightful poem, depicting the pure 
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pleasures of chaste marriage. I am aware of the objection which 
some have made to this view of the case, by alleging that instances 
occur of comparison of beautiful features with objects so alien that 
they appear monstrous. But I think that this objection arises from 
the want of a proper taste for picturesque scenery as combined with 
the peculiarities of oriental poetry. This is the interpretation which, 
with some unimportant varieties of modification, was adopted by 
John David Michaelis, Herder, Déderlein, and Dathe. The latter 
of these writers says, that his predecessors in the argument ‘* had 
invincibly demonstrated that a mystic or allegorical sense cannot be 
attributed to this poem, except by the renunciation of all feeling of 
the real and the fictitious, the proper and the absurd.”  [** Invictis 
argumentis probarunt sensum mysticum aut allegoricum tribui non 

his carminibus, nisi quis omnem sensum veri et falsi, apti et 
inepti, suppresserit.”] The late Dr. Boothroyd, in the last edition 
of his Bible, published a little time before his death, merely mentions 
this interpretation, and no other. In his notes, he proee> Se refrains 
from any allegorical application. 

Upon this explication, we may regard the imagery which forms 
the tissue of this richly ornamented poem, as all converging to one 
point, the celebration of conjugal love in its pure and proper form ; 
and thus inculcating a moral lesson of great value in all ages and 
countries, but peculiarily so to the Israelitish people: and such a 
lesson is worthy of a place in canonical scripture. And thus 
a probable reason is afforded for the absence of any allusion to this 
book in the New Testament; partly because this indirect method of 
inculeating moral lessons was more in affinity with the figurative 
ve of the Mosaic dispensation, than it is suitable to the sim- 
plicity of the Christian mode of enjoining doctrines and duties ; 
and partly, because it was in the plan of the Divine Founder of 
Christianity, to place the obligation of monogamy upon the basis of 
the most express republication of the original law. 

Also, since the conjugal bond of indissoluble right and undying 
love is one of those examples of union which the Holy Spirit has 
been pleased to use, (—the others being the artificial combination of 
a building and the natural constitutions of vegetable and animal 
life,—) to represent to our feeble conceptions the glorious foundation 
of the true believer’s holiness and happiness, a spiritual and irre- 
versible coalescence, founded upon a divine constitution of justice 
and e, which unites the whole body of the elect to Christ their 
Head ;—it follows that this endearing union in earthly relations is a 
most edifying resemblance of that heavenly union. To this we are 
led by the apostle: ‘* They two shall be one flesh: this [the combi- 
nation of the two into one,] is a great mystery; but I speak con- 
eerning Christ and the church.” Eph. v. 32. And those believers 
who are so favoured, that they can deduce aid to their faith and 
devotion by special applications of the Song of Solomon, under the 
direction of this leading idea, let them so do, and let them bless God 
for the mercy: but this is very different from the position, that we 
may thus represent the contents and design of the Song; or that we 
are at liberty to take the particulars of its florid copiousness, and 
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indulge our fancy in making out of them resemblances to the acts of 
faith and love and obedience in the Christian’s experience, This 
error has strongly tinctured many of the hymns and other produe- 
tions of that excellent body of Christians, the United Brethren; and 
has, I fear, been an obstruction to their usefulness, grieving their 
friends, and giving a semblance of occasion to the charges brought 
by ungenerous adversaries. Dr. Watts, in 1709, wrote, “ Are not 
the noblest instances of the grace of Christ represented under the 
figure of a conjugal state, and described in one of the sweetest odes, 
and the softest pastoral, that ever was written ?—Solomon in his 
Song,—and David in Ps. xlv.” But, twenty-seven years after, he 
added the note; ‘* Solomon’s Song was much more in use among 
preachers and writers of divinity, when these poems were written, 
than it is now; 1736.” Lyric Poems, Pref. 

V. After all, I am not without hope that, if my opponent-friends 
were to enter with me into careful definitions and explanations upon 
the subject of Inspiration, our sentiments would not be foul to 
discrepant as might be apprehended. Neither Mr. Walford nor 
Dr. Bennett, so far as I have perceived, has given any account of 
wHat he understands under the term Inspiration: while I have 
laboured to state what I intended, both generally and in particular, 
and putting the positions both positively and negatively, that 
my meaning might be clear and unambiguous. From this very 
effort, comprehending a large extent and diversity of objects re- 
quiring close attention, it is likely enough that I have laid myself 
open to charges of pee og and inconsistency, in some parts of the 
disquisition: but I humbly hope that those charges will subside, if 
examined with an impartial respect to the whole of each case. 

May I be allowed to take some examples? I will first adduce one 
mentioned in a former paper, and to which Dr. Bennett objected. 
Numbers xxi. 27—30. Moses has said, in ver. 26, that Heshbon, 
a city of royal residence, had been conquered by Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, together with a large tract of country, from a es of 
Moab who was since deposed or deceased; and he adduces a 
document, in evidence of that fact, a little piece of that kind of 
historical poetry which we find in the earliest literature of most 
nations. The fact was important, as showing that Sihon had no 
title to that city and country but that of forcible occupation; and 
consequently he could not complain when the Israelites dispossessed 
him. Therefore, the value of the proof is much enhanced, by our 
considering it as an Amorite poem. It appears to be a song of 
triumph, (—really, very much like some of the border minstrelsy, 
preserved or imitated by Sir Walter Scott,—) and an invitation to the 
bard’s compatriots to go and settle in the conquered town and its 
country. We have great reason to believe that Hebrew was the 
vernacular tongue of all the Canaanitish nations. 


*< Upon this say the poets ; 
Chas to Hechbon. 
Let Sihon’s city be rebuilt and fortified. 
For a fire has gone forth from Heshbon, 
é Flame from Sihon’s fortress. 
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It hath consumed Ar [the capital of ] Moab, 
The lords of the heights of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art ruined, people of Chemosh. 

It hath given up its sons, fugitives ; 

And its daughters, a captive band ; 

To the king of the Amorites, Sihon. 

We have shot _ arrows | at them. 
Ruined is Heshbon [all the way] to Dibon. 
We have laid [all] waste, unto Nophah, 
The fire [has devoured] to Medebah.” 


The few brief passages in the Pentateuch, indicating a later 
writer, might be cited, and those like 2 Sam. xxiii. 8—39, the list 
of David’s heroes. —— Of such I have said, that ‘‘they are inserted 
as facts and documents in the general course of the inspired narra- 
tive,’—‘‘elucidatory clauses, which modern writers would make 
notes,—faithfully and correctly laid down, as they really took place ; 
—and thus narrated, they are parts in the series of Inspired History, 
and adapted to innumerable purposes of instruction and moral 
benefit.”—Would my respected censors say more than this? Or, 
though they might convey their ideas in other expressions, would 
they mean more ? 

Would my friends put such passages as the preceding, which are 
very few and occasional, into the same class as those which constitute 
what we might call the stamina and compages of the Bible ; the histo- 
rical books, excepting the little paragraphs, as above, which I have 
ventured to call Notes and Illustrations, and the didactic, the devo- 
tional, and the prophetic books, throughout? Is the distinction 
difficult to perceive? And is not the man who shuts his eyes to that 
distinction, in danger of forming degrading notions of the Holy 
Spirit, and his work in revealing grace and truth? 

With regard to the Genealogical Tables, (for such they essentially 
are, differing only in their simplicity, and their wanting the arti- 
ficial form of modern tables,) I think that there are sufficient evi- 
dences of the most of those in the O. T. having been copied, with 
occasional modifications, from the public registers: but I must 
abstain from opening this discussion. Only let me say, that even 
the genealogies of the Lord Jesus himself would not have been valid, 
as argument with the Jews, had they not been so taken. The sub- 
division, by Matthew, of the pedigree on Joseph’s side, as the 
legal father of Jesus, into three double sevens of generations, (the 
third of which, however, appears to want one member,) indi- 
cates a Jewish technical contrivance, perhaps for doing honour 
to the number seven; but, in order to accomplish this, several 
groupings, omissions, and transitions are used. The title or desig- 
nation would be of course by the Evangelist, as in a similar case 
would be done by any historian. The Rahab in ver. 5, could not 
be she recorded in Joshua ii. for that would make Salmon to live 
about 400 years. Luke, taking the line from Mary, runs it up- 
wards; but this does not prevent his having followed the Old 
Testament tables, after he had ascended above those more recent. 
From Joseph to Salathiel, the third group of Matthew, only thirteen 
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enerations are in that Evangelist; but in Luke there are twenty, 
The highest term, Adam, has the striking appendage obviously to 
impress upon our minds the lessons of Gen. i. 27, and v. iii. But 
this does not hinder that such narratives are “ impressed—with 
the broad seal of inspiration from God,-—confirming what had 
been before known,—by other means.” Scrip. Test. vol. i. p. 44. 

In the British Magazine for July, 1834, is a paper upon “the 
Genealogies in St. Matthew and St. Luke,” written in a reverential 
and becoming spirit, particularly proposing to remove some diffi- 
culties: it merits attentive consideration. One sentence shows in 
what light our subject appeared to the ingenious and learned 
writer: ‘*— It was little likely to occur to St. Matthew as neces- 
sary to distinguish the husband of Mary, from another Joseph 
appearing in the roll he had just before formally closed with a 
numeration of descents; and which roll was, as it would seem, 
transcribed from the public registers, and prefixed to, but perfectly 
distinct from, the narrative commencing at verse 18.”’ But no modern 
writer probably has gone so profoundly and comprehensively into 
this topic as Daniel Benham, Esq. in his Reflections on the Genea- 
logy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as recorded by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke; London, 1836, a quarto volume of 100 
pages. The author has exercised prodigious labour in his re- 
searches, he has brought out many unexpected and interesting facts 
in the intersecting relationships, and has cast a welcome light apon 
the whole subject. 

VI. Accept my thanks, Rev. and dear Sir, for your having 
afforded me so much space in your pages. I cherish the hope that 
I shall not be called to ask for any extension of the favour. Two 
particulars only do I beg the further permission of laying before 
your readers. 

1. That they would take the trouble of comparing, article by 
article, and the connection of the whole, that which I have written 
with the remarks of my worthy animadverters. 

2. That, by your indulgence, I may here introduce a few 
passages out of those parts of the Scripture Testimony which treat 
upon the subject of Divine Inspiration. Neither of my friends, so 
far as I have observed, has given any definition or description of 
what he means by Inspiration: and I am apprehensive that neither 
of them has read the whole of what I have written, with that com- 
prehensiveness of attention, which is necessary to form a correct 
opinion of any writing upon a subject spreading over a wide surface 
and extending to a large diversity of particulars. The qnotations 
which I shall select will have the disadvantage of being disjointed; 
but they will be a sincere specimen of the spirit of the whole. | 
shall avoid the passages cited in p. 698 of your last volume. 

*¢ Our faith, if it be a ‘ belief of raz TRUTH,’ must be ‘ built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets.’ Their writings are 
‘the testimony of God ;’ ‘ the truth, to resist which’ would prove us 
to be ‘men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith :’ and, 
as we can hope for an answer to our present inquiry from no other 
than this source of knowledge, so we find that these * Holy Serip- 
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tures, given by inspiration of God,’ professedly make it their prin- 
crpaL object to announce, to describe, and to honour the Saviour. 
‘ Moses, the prophets, and the authors of the Psalms,’ fer by 
a known Jewish phrase, all the inspired writers of the Old Testa- 
ment), testified and wrote concerning him.——We have also 
those who had been * the eye-witnesses and attendants of the Worn; 
who saw and bore witness and declared unto us that Erernat Lire, 
which was with the Farner and was manifested unto us;’ who 
uttered these great ‘ things, not in expressions taught by human 
wisdom, but in those taught by the Sprrir;’ and of whose compe- 
tency, veracity, and unerring inspiration, we have the fullest proofs.” 
—Vol. I. p. 20. 

“ The deatpuininatings from God to a mortal, of knowledge which 
could not be, or had not been, obtained in any other way, by his 
immediate influence on the human mind, is Reveration. The 
qualifying of a recipient of revelation to communicate the revealed 
knowledge to his fellow-creatures, with perfect certainty and accu- 
racy, is InsprRATION. 

“Of the mode of Inspiration, we are necessarily ignorant. 
That which was not communicated by Revelation, but which a per- 
son might have previously known by any of the providentially 

inted means of acquiring information, (such as personal observa- 
tion, bearing a part in transactions, memory, tradition, conversation, 
written documents, or public notoriety,) might be the matter ap- 
pointed by God to be conveyed to others: in which case, the due 
selection of the matter, and the faithful transmission of it to others, 
by speaking or writing, would be the object of inspiration, though 
without revelation, as well as the former case of inspiration resting 
upon revelation. 

“——. Declarations of truth, precept, or prediction, which could 
come only from the Infinite Mind, would furnish the case of revela- 
tion and inspiration. But the recital of human affairs, which were 
known from their proper sources, and the expression of the feelings 
and devotions of the inspired person himself, would require only 
inspiration without revelation. 

“——- The kind or degree of inspiration would be according to 

the nature of the object; revelation and the highest suggestion, 
where they were necessary ; but, where they were not necessary, 
that superintendence or direction of divine power upon the mind, 
which were sufficient for the purpose.”—pp. 34, 35. 
_ “ As, in studying the evidences of revealed religion, we think it 
Incumbent on us to pay close attention, not solely to the external 
proofs, but to the internal evidences of a divine origin, arising out 
of the intellectual majesty, the holy beauty, the moral excellency, 
and the practical bearings, of the system under examination ; so, in 
the present case, I must acknowledge my conviction that it is right 
in itself, and a duty to the Author of revelation, that we seriously 
examine each particular book of the collection, and the distinct parts 
of books aiik- poten themselves, with a view to ascertain what 
relation they bear to the general plan, and in what way the Inspt- 
Ration of the Derry attached to them,——~ 
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‘¢ Those who atlirm, in a general and indiscriminate manner, that 
all and every the parts of the Old Testament were immediate} 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, and that to each the same kind of inspi- 
ration belongs, appear to me to go farther than the evidence war. 
rants, and to lay the cause of revealed religion under the feet of its 
enemies. 

‘‘ There are many passages in Scripture, to which an original 
inspiration could not be attached. [—A number of instances are 
adduced.—] Such speeches and writings could not come from the 
Spirit of God, in their original conception and utterance; but they 
are inserted as facts and doeurents in the general course of the in- 
— narrative, and the guarantee of truth and genuineness js all 
eo open that we can desire, and all that they are suscep- 
tible of. 

“‘ In the case of declarations made by good and holy men, and by 
them at the time believed to be right; we are to exercise a diseri- 
minating judgment, and to form our estimate of them according to 
the immutable principles of the revealed law and truth of God. 
[—Examples, from the book of Job.] 

‘‘ The Psalms, which were the prayers and hymns of the Israel. 
itish church ; the doctrines, precepts, and lessons of wisdom, drawn 
from observation and experience, in the didactic Psalms, and in 
the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes of Solomon; were the product of 
inspiration from God, acting through the medium of the judgment, 
piety, industrious selection, and benevolent zeal of the writers. 

‘¢ The historical parts are palpably and professedly derived, ina 
great measure, from the common sources of history; namely, per- 
sonal knowledge, authentic information, private documents, genealo- 
gics, official lists, family traditions, public records, and sometimes even 
the popular poetry which hasbeen in all nations the repository of their 
earliest history, and which is several times quoted in the Israelitish 
annals, as an attestation of facts. Many of the facts thus recorded 
have not directly a religious interest, but they were valuable to the 
Israelites and Jews, as fragments of national and family history; 
and, in our times, they have proved to be of great importance, in 
casting light upon the almost lost history of several ancient nations. 
{[—Examples are mentioned.—] The compilation of a narrative outof 
these materials must have been the work of industry and fidelity, in 
opal : and public scribes; and the office of inspiration 

here would lie in guiding the selection of materials, and in the guaran- 

tee of their authenticity and truth. But, throughout these histories 
are interspersed many direct messages from God, utterances of pro- 
phecy, and orders of his sovereign will; promises, threatenings, and 
records of their fulfilment; also many statements of fact, which 
could have been known only by information from God himself. In 
those cases, the matter must have been communicated by a direct 
divine influence.— 

«* In relations of fact, veracity and accuracy are all that we want. 
What ssed these qualities, though-the knowledge of it might be 
derived from any of the common sources of information, would 
not less true than that which was infused into the mind by the im 
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mediate operation of the Holy — ; and, being thus sanctioned by 
the adoption of that Spirit into the general narrative, it received the 
seal of Nivine approbation ; and is as sure a ground of dependence, 
and as profitable for all religious uses, asif it had been dictated from 
heaven to a perfectly ignorant and merely mechanical copyist. 

“ — The manner of expression was that which was current among 
the people, to whom the word of God, in its successive portions, 
was originally given. To have anticipated the style of philosophical 
accuracy, in matters either of theology or of natural history, would 
have been unsuitable, and scarcely intelligible to the recipients of 
revelation. {It was] confided to the reason and piety of the 
reader, and to the declarations—[in other parts of scripture]—to un- 
derstand ——in a manner worthy of God. The Bible teaches us 
the things of God, but can only do so in the language of men. 

“ Commands of God, whether moral or positive ;——declara- 
tions of the internal character and moral state of men ;——and all 
the forms of prophecy; must have been the matter of immediate 
revelation by the Divine Spirit. 

“« —— They [—proofs previously alleged—] impress every thing 
in the Old Testament writings that is introduced as divine or reli- 
gious matter, with the broad seal of 1nsprration rrom Gop.” 
In pp. 34, &c. to 44, 











May I be allowed to conclude this paper with a citation from a 
valuable work of an Oxford divine, but one of the Oxford Tract sect ? 

“ Allscripture, writes St. Paul, (and what was true of all scrip- 
ture then, must be intended to apply to that he was then composing, 
and to all further additions,) is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness. In other words; to retiGiovs instruction of 
whatever kind, is confined the scriptural character of scripture, 
the agency of the Hoty Srrrit. It is not, therefore, truth of all 
kinds that the Bible was inspired to teach, but only such truth as 
tends to religious edification ; and the Bible is consequently infallible 
as far as regards this, and this alone.* The Saviour’s promise to 
his apostles (as is evident from their own view of the assistance they 
were receiving) was not, that he would guide them into all truth 
whatever, but into all such truth. Indeed, the expression which is 
translated all truth (xacay rv adyOecay) might, as every one who 
understands the original is aware, be rendered with equal fidelity, 
and I should say with more propriety, all tne truth ;—the truth 
being a phrase often employed by our Saviour to designate the 
thristian scheme. Accordingly, if we wish to determine the au- 
thority of any assertion or direction in scripture, the rule which 
scripture itself furnishes is, that, as far as it is religious instruction, 
it is infallible ; as far as it is not, its authority is that which attaches 


* In this I cannot acquiesce ; for I believe that, even with respect to common 
and natural things, the declarations of the Bible are infallible, when interpreted 
by the use of the proper means, and the final sense thus elicited. I can scarcely 
doubt but that the learned author would accept of this explication. ' 
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to the work of an honest and sincere author, and varies according to 
his individual circumstances, and the circumstances of the coun 
and age in which he wrote.” Dr. Hinds, Vice-Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, on the Inspiration and Authority of Scripture: 
pp. 150—152. Oxford, 1831. 
I remain, 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Pye Smiru. 
Homerton, June 29th, 1838. 





Postscript. August 6. A friend has laid me under obligation, in 
a private letter, by pointing out, that I have done wrong, in chargin 
Mr. Walford with ‘¢a little mistake :” (Mag. for July, p. 25.) 
because I had previously fallen into the very same, by saying, ‘‘ —as 
Mr. Walford has justly observed, there is no variation :” (p. 213.) 
It is evident that each of us had his eye upon the evidence from 
Manuscripts only, overlooking that not less important source of 
information, the Ancient Versions. As this had been my case, 
equally with the other party, in the first instance, I ought to have 
recollected it in the second. 

The same friend remonstrates upon some petulance of expression, 
and a tone of assumption, marking my letter in the July Number. 
I beg him to accept my thanks for his admonition; and I ask pardon 
of your readers and my worthy friend and late colleague for any 
semblance of asperity or disrespect towards him. I pray that I 
may always be more successful in applying the remark of Alphonsus 
Turrettin, ‘* Nesciunt quid sit credere, qui a se dissentientibus 
irascuntur.” 


Permit a word upon other subjects. In the American Biblical 
Repository, Nos. XXX. and XXXI. (April and July of this year,) 
are two most valuable consecutive articles, by Prof. Tyler, of 
Amherst College, entitled “‘ The Head of the Church, Head over all 
Things; illustrated by Anaxocies between Nature, Providence, and 
Grace.” Having been deeply impressed with their penetrating and 
comprehensive views, in applying some of the most orp 
demonstrated facts in modern science, to the illustration of gran 

principles in Doctrinal Theology and Practical Religion, I shall be 
excused for earnestly recommending, not the bare perusal, but the 
serious study of those Essays, to your intelligent readers. 1 venture 
to represent them as an admirable and much wanted Supplement to 
Butler’s Analogy. In No. XXXI. is also an essay by Dr. Pond, 
Prof. Theol. in the Theological Seminary at Bangor; Maine, entitled 
‘* Geology and Revelation.” It has given me great satisfaction and 
delight to find here supported with eloquence, judgment, and ardent 
piety, those views on the conciliation of the Mosaic Records with the 
discoveries of recent philosophers concerning the Antiquity and 
Extent of Creation, which, for more than thirty years, I have 
endeavoured to propagate, by academical teaching and by various 
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ine ; and which have brought upon me the severe animadver- 
sions of some good men. The practical applications in Dr. Pond’s 
Essay, are peculiarly powerful and affecting. 


0m in periodical works, more especially in the Congregational 
agaz 





MORAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF LONDON. 


No. IV.—Tue Boroveu or Mary-te-Bone. 


Ir is probable that in no part of the empire has so large a com- 
munity been gathered within so short period as in this borough. 

Within a century its three parishes were mere villages, the limited 
population of which va be inferred from the small size of the old 
churches of St. Mary-le-Bone, Paddington, and Pancras, that, united, 
would not contain a thousand hearers. So rural was this district, that 
sites were selected in it for the erection of the Foundling and Small 
Pox Hospitals, establishinents that were supposed to require a 
salubrious and airy situation, but which are now environed with a 
dense population on every side. This section of the metropolis, 
which, within the memory of many, was chiefly open fields, with 
only a few scattered houses, contained, at the census of 1801, 
97,642 persons, but has risen in thirty years to the startling number of 
240,294 souls, so that a borough as populous and far more exten- 
sive than the town of Birmingham, has grown up within that period 
on the north-western side of our ancient city. 

We now proceed to exhibit the means of religious instruction pos- 
sessed by this great community. 


Parish and District Churches. 
Population. Accommodation. 


1 St.Mary Paddington P.C. 14,540 A.M. Campbell,M.A. - 500 


2 St. Mary-le-Bone, ) ‘ 
New Church - -§ R. 122,206 J. H. Spry, D.D., M.A. 2500 





3 St. Pancras, New Church V. 103,548 J. Moore, D.C. L. - - 2500 
240,294 
$ —. sangha  Mary-le-Bone Dean of Chichester,D.C.L. 1752 
— Town Chapel St. Pancras - E.P. Hannam, M.A. - 1300 
Meee, rch, Albany- 2st. Pancras - W. Dodsworth, M.A. - 1681 
7 i isson- 
woe Lisson- ? Mary-le-Bone R. Walpole, B.D. - - 1844 
8 St. James, West - me 
land see } Mary-le-Bone T. White,M.A. - - 800 
s appar eetend tone Mary-le-Bone T, Wharton, M.A. - - 1500 
t, o 
ne, Stanhope Paddington - J.S. Boone - - - 1439 


square - 
11 Kentish-town Chapel - St. Pancras - J. Grant, M.A. - - 1050 
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Accommodation, 
12 St. entte iter ~} Mary-le-Bone T. F.Dibdin, D.D.- - 1828 
= s Mary le-BoneParish ? Mary-le-Bone R.H. Chapman, M.A. - 300 

> 

14 a - yg ee >. Wades « Pp . 7 - . 
15 St. Paul, Foley-place Mary-le-Bone J. H Caunter, M.A. - 934 
16 St. Peter, Vere-street - Mary-le-Bone E.Scobell - - - 900 
17 —< Bh soa St. Pancras - W, Harniss, M.A. - - 1832 
18 Somers-town Chapel - St. Pancras - T. J. Judkin, M.A. - 1915 
19 Trinity, New-road - Mary-le-Bone G. S. Penfold, D.D. - 2003 


a 


26,753 





To these must be added the Episcopalian Proprietary Chapels in 
the district, which are supported by the voluntary contributions of 
their attendants. 

Proprietary Chapels. 


1 Bayswater Chapel - Paddington - C. Smalley, M A. - = - 1243 
2 Bentinck, Lisson-grove Mary-le-Bone Vacant - - = = 993 
3 Brunswick, Upper Ber- 2 
keley-street E ; Mary-le- Bone - - - - = 1009 
ae Maida- ? agar-te-Bone S. Robins, M.A. - — - 1880 
5 Fitzroy, London-street, s+ Pancras - J.T. Holloway, D.D. - 1100 
Fitzroy-square - - § ? 


¢ mod ee St. Pancras - J. Forshall, M.A., Chap. 1460 
7 Gray’s Inn Road - St. Pancras - T. Mortimer, B.D.- = - 1300 
. —* ay (St. Pancras - II. Stebbing, M.A. - 1008 
’ — _Cavendish-  Mary- le-Bone CC, Thornton, M.A, - 584 
10 St. Paul, Lisson-grove Mary-le-Bone HH. Davies, M.A. - - 94 
11 Percy, Charlotte-street St. Pancras - - - - - - 1226 
12 Portman, Baker-street Mary-le-Bone W. J. E, Bennett, M.A, 1213 
13 Quebec, Old Quebee- ¥ Mary-le-Bone J. Murray, M.A. -  - 1482 
street - . > 
14 Titchfield-street - - Mary-le-Bone J. F. Burrell, M.A. - 264 
15 Woburn, Tavistock- Ys. Pancras - T.B. Baker, M.A.-  - 1196 
square - -§ ? 
16,952 





The Nonconformist Chapels are as follows : 


Independent Chapels. 


1 Albany, Regent’s-park St. Pancras - W. Owen = - - 942 
2 Camden Town - - St. Pancras - T. Mountford - - 480 
3 Gower-street, North - St. Pancras - H. Fowler - - - 1037 
4 Kentish Town, ‘Trafal- VSt. Pancras - J. Hasloch - = = 57 

gar-place - " 
5 ———— (E beneser) St. Pancras - - - - - - 390 





Writes 
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6 Paddington, New-road Mary-le-Bone J. Stratten 
7 Praed-street, Edgeware- ~ 3 Paddington - J. Orchard 


road 
‘8 Tonbridge, Biniecel - St. Pancras - J. Woodwark 


Baptist Chapels. 
1 Blandford street, Port- ~ ) Mary- =—— 


2 New Church-st. , Bdge- ' 


c St. Pancras - | 


5 Hill-st., erny oe 


7 Northampton-st., 
_ oras-road (Seatech) -§ 


Craw- 5 ee 
9 Somers’ Town, Cage Us, 
-35 


Presbyterian Chapels. 
1 National Scotch Church, nt St Pp P. Mac Morland 


2 Wells-st. (U. A.S.) - 


Unitarian Chapel. 


# Siete Portiand-<t., ~ 4} Mary-le-Bone E. Tagart - 


Calvinistic- Methodist Chapels. 


1 Fitzroy Rooms, Grafton- {8t. Pancras - Supplies 


2 Tottenham Court “Road 


Wesleyan Methodist Chapels. 


1 Bayswater, Craven-pl. 
2 Camden Town, King-st. 





4 Kentish Town, Glou- et St. Pancras - 


5 won bel Cross, 


6 Milton-st. Dorsct-sq. - 
7 Portland Town, haat 


559 
Accommodation. 
- - 1445 
~ - 446 

- - 1092 


—_—_—- 


6364 


———- 


- - 704 


237 


- - 400 
- - 744 


- - 152 








° - 332 
- - 258 
- - 1200 


° * 600 


- - 778 
- «i 
- = 121 
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8 Portland Town, Wil-) 
liam-st. (Prot. Meths.) g Mary-le-Bone 
9 Salisbury-street Lisson- ee 
grove - y 
10 Stanhope-street, “Cum- 
berland-Market -§ 


Various 


Ditto - 


- Pancras - Ditto - 


Catholic Chapels. 


— 


Clarendon-sq. Somers’- 
town - 
seen Pont Mary-le-Bone 
: A ——. m. * | Mary-le-Bone 
— Bai } Mary-le-Bone 


0 


cs 


st. Pancras - 


J. Nerinckx 
De la Porte 
J. O'Neal 
J. Picquot 


Miscellaneous. 


—s 


Burton-st. Burton Cres- ) 
cent (Swedenborgians) § 
Charles-street, Lisson- . 

Grove (Free chapel) { Mary-le-Bone 
Grafton Head Yard, 2 

New Road, (Aitken’s ‘St. Pancras - 

Connexion) 5 
Harrow Road, (Irving's 2 , 

Connexion) - yh addington - 
Little Portland-street, 

Regent-street - "4 Mary-le-Bone 
Newman-street, Oxford- 

—~ « i _ 4 Mary-le- -Bone 


St. Pancras - 


] 


is) 


on 


a 





Sept. 


Accommodation, 


- 174 
- 429 
- 749 


_ 


4778 


— 


- 700 


- 150 


- 600 


- 724 


— 


2174 


- 80 


- 1400 


— 


2283 


—— 


The total number of seceding places of worship appears to be as 


under : 
Nonconformist Churches. 
Places, 
Independent - - - i = /- * ie 
Baptist - - - ° a os @ «@ ‘ 
Presbyterian - - - - - 2 - é 
Unitarian - - - . - § -« ~ 
Calvinistic- Methodist - - - Waly ager * 
Wetegan-Bethodint - - - « 6°" ‘ 
Catholic - - © - — ‘ 
Miscellaneous - - - o i Ae é 
42 
Voluntary Episcopalian - - - 14 <- .« 
57 
Established Churches-  - ‘ - - 2 « ‘ 
Grand Total 76 








Sittings. 
6364 
4258 
2319 

572 
2794 
4778 
2174 
2283 

25,542 

16,952 

42,494 

26,753 


69,247 
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The Summary will then be:— 

Places, Sittings. 

Established Churches - - - - -19 - - - - 26,753 

Voluntary Episcopalian Chapels - - -15 - m z - 16,952 

Nonconformist Chapels - - - ae ¥ < ~ 25,542 

76 69,247 





Here again another appalling instance of religious destitution 
presents itself! The teeming multitudes of this Borough should, at 
the lowest estimate, possess church and chapel room for 121,000 

rsons, but there is not accommodation for more than 69,000, 
rom 52,000 individuals in this district of the metropolis alone, 
without the means of public worship ! 

“Without buildings to assemble in,” said Bishop Porteus, 
“there can be no public worship. Without public worship, there 
can be no religion; and what kind of creatures men become without 
religion; into what excesses of barbarity, ferocity, impiety, and 
every species of profligacy they quickly plunge, we have too plainly 
seen: God grant that we may never feel!” 

The proportions of means provided by the voluntary and esta- 
blished systems must again be noticed. There are in this Bo- 
rough : 





42 Voluntary Nonconformist Chapels, with - 25,542 sittings 
15 Voluntary Episcopal Chapels, with - - 16,952 ditto 
57 Places, and 42,494 sittings 





while the established system of endowment has only provided 
19 churches, with accommodation for 26,753 persons; so that with- 
out the assistance of the despised voluntaries, there would exist in 
this district the frightful amount of 94,000 immortal beings, without 
the means of public worship. 

And most tardily have these 19 churches been supplied. When 
the population of this district did not amount to 100,000, some en- 
lightened churchmen began to speak on the subject, and to pro- 
pose methods of supplying the deficiences which existed here and in 
other growing communities. 

Mr. Wilberforce, writing to his friend, Mr. Hay, September, 
1800, says, ‘‘ I find no success in my endeavours to convince my 
friends on the bench of the expediency of facilitating the building of 
new churches, with a right of patronage. More than once I have 
proposed in private a general law to that effect ; but it would answer 
no good end to bring forward such a measure in the House of 
Commons, without having previously secured support for it.” * 

The venerated diocesan of London, at the same period, Dr. 
Porteus, brought the case of this district before the public, in a note 
appended to a passage of his valuable Lectures on Matthew, already 
cited :—*‘ There is a most dreadful want of this nature in the western 


* Life, Vol, ii. p. 362. 
VOL, Il, N.S. 4D 
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art of this great metropolis. From St. Martin’s in the Fields to 
Mary-le-Bone inclusive, a space containing, perhaps, 200,000 souls, 
there are only five parish churches, St. Martin’s, St Ann’s, St. James's, 
St. George’s, and the very small church of Mary-le-Bone. There are, 
it is true, a few chapels interspersed in this space ; but what they can 
contain is a mere trifle, compared to the whole number of inha- 
bitants in those parts, and the lowest classes are almost entirely ex- 
cluded from them. The only measure that can be of any essential 
service is the erection of several spacious parish churches, capable of 
yi ty very large congregations, and affording decent accommo- 
dations for the lower and inferior, as well as the higher orders of 
the people. In the reign of Queen Anne, a considerable sum of 
money was voted by Parliament for fifty new churches. It is 
most devoutly to be wished, that the present Parliament would, toa 
certain extent at least, follow so honourable an example. It is, [am 
sure, in every point of view, political, moral, and religious, well 
worthy the attention of the British Legislature. A sufficient 
number of new parish churches, erected both in the capital and in 
other parts of the kingdom, where they are wanted for the use of the 
members of the church of England of all conditions, would very 
essentially conduce to the interests of religion and the security and 
welfare of the established church.”* 
Although Bishop Porteus possessed unprecedented popularity, 
et this appeal, followed as it was by similar declarations in Par- 
iament, produced no fruit; the nation was too deeply engaged ina 


prodigal war to spare money for new churches ; the parochial clergy 
were, in general, too deeply interested in the maintenance of their 
parochial territories, prog tithes and surplice-fees, to call for 


church extension; and the Bishop of London of that day did not 
understand, like its present diocesan, the value and efficiency of 
the voluntary principle, so that nothing was done. It is difficult 
to excuse this palpable neglect, because large districts of this 
borough, upon which houses were rising ‘like an exhalation,” 
were church-lands, and the bishop of the diocese and his ca- 
thedral clergy were leasing or alienating the estates for building, 
without making the smallest provision for the erection of churches 
upon the very lands which they held in trust for the church! 
A vast population was to be settled upon this cathedral pro- 
perty for the benefit of its dignitaries and their successors, while 
they were altogether unmindful of the religious destitution to 
which they would be abandoned. But did the inhabitants of this 
district, who are mostly good and zealous churchmen, and who, it 
is boastfully said, “have no relish for dissent,” did they use the 
means which were in their own power to supply the deficiency’ 
Oh no! 

Although the old church of St. Pancras could not contain 300 
hearers, and there were at that time in the parish 46,000 inhabitants; 
yet when the late vicar proposed to erect a new parish church, to 
cost £70,000 and to accommodate 2000 hearers, the proposition 


* Lectures, vol. i. pp. 205, 206. 
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was at that time negatived by the parishioners, which is thus ac- 
accounted for by Mr. Yates. 

«Those who were already paying a heavy tax under the name of 

rent, for seats in a chapel, naturally refused to pay also towards 
achurch to which they could never go, and objected to the assess- 
ment on the whole parish for the accommodation only of four thou- 
sand.”* 

In the parish of Mary-le-Bone, there was only a village church with 
one parochial minister, when the population amounted to 75,000 souls ! 
Four acts of Parliament had been passed between 1770 and 1811, 
for building a new church, but the measure was not completed till 
1817, when there were probably 90,000 inhabitants! In 1818 the 
parliamentary grant for building additional churches was made, and 
most of the churches in the preceding list have been erected by the 
Commissioners since that period.+ 

From these facts it is obvious that during a quarter of a century 
the amount of the population in this borough, exceeded to a most 
appalling extent, the means of instruction which the church establish- 
ment supplied; and that during that dreary period, the people were 
entirely dependant, excepting the thousand that attended the old 
parish churches, upon the means of grace which were supplied by 
voluntary episcopal and nonconformist chapels. Here a question 
may occur to the reader, why have not the voluntaries done more, 
since they had an open field? A writer in Fraser’s Magazine,} has 
answered it thus, —‘‘ Nothing whatever has been done to prevent the 
dissenters from building five hundred chapels in Mary-le-Bone, had 
they thought fit so to do. But the truth is, that the soil was not 
congenial. A want of the means of public worship did exist to a 
considerable degree; but no relish for dissenting chapels was per- 
ceived.” The dissenters being but a part, and by no means the 
richest part of the community, cannot be expected to accomplish 
more than a certain amount of good ; but in spite of their acknow- 
ledged weakness and the uncongeniality of the soil, still they have 
managed to supply more than half of the gross number of places of 
worship within the borough. And though we know full well, that 

are not, and ought not, to be satisfied with the number and 
strength of their churches in this borough, yet we will venture to 
state a fact or two, that will prove that they have other difficulties to 
contend with besides the want of money to build, or of people to 
attend their chapels. It is true, “‘ that nothing whatever has been 
done” by act of Parliament “ to prevent our building five hundred 
chapels,” but yet other and equally effective means have been taken 
to prevent the erection of dissenting chapels in Mary-le- Bone. 
_ the British Critic recently accounted for the delay in the opera- 
tions of The Metropolis Churches Fund, by stating that ‘the difficulty 

* Vide Yates’s Church in Danger, p- 69—72. 

-_ + We say most, because several ad been erected, we believe, by the authority 

of local Acts assesssing the householders. This we judge to be the case in 
St. Mary-le-Bone, where, during the last twenty-years, Church Rates have 
amounted to £217,954! But then the new parish Church alone cost £71,950. 
Vide Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1837. p. 420. 

t February, 1834, p. 141. 

4D2 
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of obtaining sites in the crowded city, where every foot of gronnd is 
thronged with human souls, and each tenement yields an ample 
profit, if not through the means, yet through the density of its 
mhabitants, or its convenience for trade, has delayed the building.”* 

If this difficulty has been felt by a Society acting under shch 
auspices, it will not be a matter of surprise that that difficulty has been 

reatly increased with dissenters by the prejudices of those noble or 
incorporated personages who are the reg oe sw or trustees of most 
of the landed property in the borough. ‘ The soil not congenial !” 
Good care has been taken in the building leases of these tolerant 
proprietors that its congeniality shall not be tried! We could tell 
of peers, and Whig peers too, who prohibit the erection of dissenting 
chapels on their estates. 

Application was made not long ago to the office of a certain 
Hospital respecting a site of land for a dissenting chapel, when, it 
being ascertained for what purpose it was wanted, one of the officials 
replied, ‘‘ Oh no, Sir, you need not further trouble yourself, we arr 
Prorestants !” 

In the Borough of Mary-le-Bone one dissenting chapel was built 
on an estate belonging to this Hospital, and its enlightened governors 
insisted upon its being taken down again. A second was commenced 
on ground belonging to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
and they compelled the luckless builder to forfeit his lease and leave 
his foundations behind him. These facts show that neither by con- 
sent or connivance will these owners of the soil allow dissent to be 
planted, and yet we are told that it is found that there exists in the 
inhabitants of the district ‘‘ no relish for dissenting chapels.” 

But enough of this—for there are still in Mary-le-Bone rirry-rwo 
THOUSAND persons unprovided with the means of religious instruc- 
tion. “ Alas, alas,” said George Whitefield, ‘‘ we are testing and 
contending, while the nation is bleeding to death. We are con- 
demning this and that; but Sin, the great mischief-maker, lies un- 
molested, or rather encouraged by every contending "om a 

We then would call upon our opponents as well as upon our 
friends, to do their best to overtake this fearful destitution. And 
we anxiously inquire—will not Congregational Dissenters bear their 
part in the effort? We do not mean those merely who reside in 
the metropolis, though to them the appeal should, on account of 
proximity, be first made. When the Bisho of London recently 
appealed to the liberality of churchmen, on behalf of the metropolis, 
the appeal was responded to by churchmen in every part of the 
empire. An opponent to the voluntary principle, referring to the 
erection of three new dissenting chapels in the Boroughs of Finsbury 
and Mary-le-Bone, says, ‘‘ Now the simple truth is, that in every 
one of these cases the new building originated in a quarrel and @ 
schism, which divided the congregation and sent a portion of the 
body to open ‘an opposition meeting’ in the immediate a 
hood. In neither instance was there any thought of providing for 
the growth of the population ; and, whatever good may be brought 

* British Critic, January, 1838, p. 193. 
+ Letter to Lady Huntingdon— Works, vol. ui. p. 198. 
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out of evil, strire was, in each case, the first cause and origin of 
the new place of worship.”* We confess that there has been too 
much cause for this bitter taunt. Zhe Chapel Building Fund has, 
however, been organized on the right principle, and its success will, 
we trust, roll away this reproach. Let, then, its claims be liberally 
met by wealthy dissenters throughout the kingdom, who cannot fail 
to perceive that their principles must be vindicated by their prac- 
tice, and that with the religious character of the metropolis is in- 
timately connected the religion and repose of the whole empire. 





A QUERY ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
(To the Editor.) 


Dear Str,—The churches of Christ are much interested in a question 
which, I believe, has not been extensively mooted, but which still 
affects, in a very serious degree, the prospect of our enjoying the 
smile of our heavenly Master. 

The question is this—What is the worn A of a christian community 
in reference to those amongst them who venture, after repeated 
evhortation on the part of the brethren, and in the face of the 
solemn ultimate charge of the church, to rebel against the authority 
of the Lord Jesus Christ by entering into the marriage contract with 
an acknowledged unbeliever ? 

Is it the duty of the church to maintain the obligation of the dans 
by excluding the party who has determined on violating them, or is 


it not? 
It strikes me this is a most important subject for enquiry. I have 
consulted several authors in reference to the question, but in vain. 


* Essays on the Church, by a Layman ; new edition, pp. 122, 123. There 
isa statement upon the same page that we cannot allow to pass uncorrected. 
Referring to a chapel near the “ Regent’s Park,” meaning A/bany Chapel, it is said 
to be “ raised mainly by a single individual, resident far from that neighbourhood, 
who has already built several chapels in various parts of the Metropolis, and 
who, it is commonly understood, does not lay out his money without expecting 
some pecuniary return.”’ Albany Chapel was built from a sense of the moral 
necessities of the district, not by a single individual, but by the contributions of 
many of the pastors and people of the Congregational churches in London. 
To refer to the venerable and munificent Thomas Wilson, of Highbury, “as an 
extensive speculator in that line,” and as ‘ expecting some pecuniary return” for 
his benevolent efforts, is a false and cruel insinuation, without the shadow of a 
fact to sustain it. Indeed, this reproach has been so often and so authorita- 
tively contradicted, that it is difficult to conceive that it could escape the search- 
Ing observation of “the Layman.” But there are very many things in his 
“ Essays” which we regard as unworthy the religious character of their reputed 
author. Likea recently convicted clerical libeller, who is a fellow-labourer in 
the same “line,” the Layman is in no way scrupulous about his authorities, so 
that he can produce on the mind of his readers an injurious impression against 
Dissenters. We are humbled when we observe the rancorous spirit of party 
which this and other publications issuing from the evangelical Church press 
manifest. Most sincerely do we wish that our brethren may possess a larger 
measure of the spirit of our common Lord, 
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Dear and honoured fathers in Christ have had the case laid before 
them; and amongst them I may mention, with great pleasure, that 
my people and myself have enjoyed the counsel of the Rev. Daniel 
Gunn, of Christchurch, and an elaborate judgment from the active 
and valued pen of Dr. Payne, of Exeter; but still, when we refiect 
on the general lenient practice of the churches in reference to 
offenders against the laws and guidance of Holy Scripture con- 
cerning marriage, we feel bound, in respect and love to our dear 
brethren in Christ, to pause ere we enter on the administration of 
a discipline to which many other sacred communities have never 
felt themselves summoned by imperative conscience ; and we would 
beg pastors and churches to take the question proposed into deep 
consideration, and give us the advice we need, as in the sight of 
‘‘the King in Zion.” May we venture to hope, Mr. Editor, that 
you will sympathize with the perplexity of some good people who 
fancy (whether right or wrong it is not for me to say) that they can- 
not reconcile the precepts of Christ with the practice of saints in 
this matter, and that you will favour them with your opinion. The 
vital interests at stake will, I trust, call forth through your magazine 
an expression of sentiment from men of thought, experience, and 
wisdom, that so we may understand ‘‘ what the will of the Lord is.” 
That is, or ought to be, the great object of concern with us all. 
Expediency is no guide in these affairs, but the law and pleasure 
of the Sovereign. That we may find it out, to our safety and his 
glory, is, 
Dear Sir, 


The prayer of yours in the bonds of the Gospel, 
W. H. Hevpesovrck, 





THE STANDARD OF THE CROSs. 


Axas! that Christians should have e’er unfurled 
This glorious sign, save as betokening peace: 
That where it flew, there wars and strife should cease, 
Till Christ’s pacific empire filled the world : 
But, ah! beneath this banner hath been hurled 
Hell's worst artillery—Death’s most desperate darts : 
Revenge and Rage have played their murderous parts 
On battle gun-ships, where the smoke upcurled, 
Its odious shadow and foul stain to cast 
O’er the crossed flag that floated from the mast. 
O, when shall come the blest, long-looked-for time, 
When, where this ensign floats on land or sea, 
There, Jesus! shall thy gospel reign sublime, 
And all who own Thy cross shall worship Thee. 


Holland’s Cruciana. 
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REVIEW. 


1. Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons ; illustrating the Perfections 
of God in the Phenomena of the Year. By the Rev. Henry 
uncan, D.D., Ruthwell. Wol. I. Spring. 12mo. Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant and Co. 
2. Spring, or the Seasonal Renovations of Nature. By Robert 
udie, Author of “* The Heavens,” §c. with Frontispiece and 
Vignette in oil colours. Royal 18mo. London: Ward and Co. 
3, Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, §c. By Rev. H. Duncan, 
D.D. Summer. 
4. Summer, or the Grand Nuptials of Nature. By Robert Mu- 
die, Esq. 
5. Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, §c. By Rev. H. Duncan, 
D.D. Autumn. 
6. Autumn, or the Seasonal Decay and Decomposition of Nature. 
By R. Mudie, Esq. 
7. Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. By the Rev. H. Duncan, 
D.D. Winter. 
8. Winter, or the Great Seasonal Repose of Nature. By R. 


Mudie, Esq. 


Ir we have not been able to notice these delightful volumes as early 
in the year as we could have wished, yet we are happy to introduce 
them at a season which still allures to the interesting studies they are 
— to promote. 

y of our readers dwell amidst scenes favourable to the con- 
templation of the works of God, as season succeeds to season, and as 
change follows change; and others, who like ourselves are among 
the two millions dwelling under ‘‘ the home-made cloud,” and shut 
up among the brick walls of ‘‘ the modern Babylon,” do yet contrive 
to make an occasional escape from the prison-house, and take a peep 
at nature in all her beauty and magnificence. Whether the occa- 
sional visit, or the constant residence yields the greater amount of 
enjoyment, is a question too nice for us just now to discuss; but, for 
the present, it shall suffice for us to observe, that the constant gaze 
and the occasional glance at the country, furnish an interesting 
means of increasing our acquaintance with God. ‘* Isaac went out 
into the field to meditate at even-tide,” and our rural walks should 
be taken, not merely that a pure atmosphere might be breathed, 
but that ‘ the pictorial bible” of creation might be read and under- 
stood. The habit of resting satisfied with the simple perception of 
a natural object, or with the utterance of some expression of wonder, 
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should be discarded as too trifling for the christian mind, and up- 
worthy of that faculty by which ** God our Maker teacheth us more 
than the beasts of the earth, and maketh us wiser than the fowls of 
heaven.” That faculty should be employed in research, and com- 
parison, and classification, and our intercourse with nature should 
result in intellectual and moral improvement. 

If the value of such studies be not admitted by any of our readers, 
we would remind them, that ‘ the Great Teacher” has set us an 
example of regarding the animal and vegetable kingdoms, as proofs 
of the care and the goodness of our “* heavenly Father,” that he has 
illustrated some of the sublimest mysteries of the gospel by a reference 
to natural phenomena, and that He who said, “ search the Scrip. 
tures,” said also, ‘ consider the lilies.” It is somewhat strange that 
it should appear at all necessary to urge the study of nature on those 
whose happy privilege it is to regard its author as their Father and 
their friend. And yet it not unfrequently happens, that the pursuits 
of the naturalist are condemned as a waste of time when followed by 
the Christian, as if the mind could not duly appreciate one medium 
through which the divine character is revealed, unless it withdrew 
its attention from every other. The privilege of acquaintance with 
God, and the enjoyment of his favour, should awaken a desire to 
become acquainted with the works of his hands, and should raise, 
very highly, in our estimation, every illustration the material uni- 
verse affords of his power and wisdom. 


‘¢ The soul that sees him 
Discerns in all things, what, with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance, till then she overlook’d, 
A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute ; 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.” 


The studies to which the volumes before us are intended to allure 
the mind, furnish a link between the secular engagements of life, and 
the holy musings of the heart, as it rises to contemplate the things 
into which angels desire to look; they strengthen the habits of 
thought and investigation ; they afford the most natural and pleasing 
kind of mnemonics, often bringing, as they do, to the memory of the 
student the higher lessons of inspiration; they naturally calm and 
quiet the spirit, and tend to produce a more confiding and cheerful 

ependance on that divine care of which they furnish such pleasing 
demonstrations. 

To quote the Janguage of one of our old divines, Robert Bolton, 
by whose authority we are happy to be able to strengthen our asser- 
tions, ‘* The whole world is thicke set, and richly embroidered as it 


were, with wonderfull variety of impressions and passages of his 
goodnesse and bounty. In this great volume of Nature round about 
us wee may runne and reade, the deepe rints and large characters of 
kindnesse and love, which his mercifull and munificent hand hath 
left in all places, in every leafe and page, and line of it. If mercy 
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then bee so graciously magnified over all his workes, wee may more 
strongly build upon it.”* 

Warks, like those now on our table, have till lately been amon 
the libri desiderati. True, we had the age song of Ray a 
Derham, Hervey and Sturm, and Paley, but, since their day, the 
fields of knowledge have received a richer cultivation, and the light 
of science has shone with a brighter lustre ; yet there has been a want 
of popular books, of a devout character, to consecrate to a holy use 
the scientific discoveries of our age. The treasures of the field have 
been reaped, but the priest has not carried them to the altar and 
waved the offering before the Lord. It was a sense of this want that 
led the late Earl of Bridgewater to make such liberal provision for 
meeting the necessity. We consider, as we have said on a former 
occasion, that, valuable as are the treatises that noble bequest has 
occasioned, yet they are not calculated to secure the end originally 

They are valuable indeed, as standard works, but their 
price places them se te the reach of the great majority of readers. 

The works of Mr. Mudie and Dr. Duncan are therefore very useful, 
asthey multiply the means of obtaining that kind of reading which the 
Bridgewater Treatises should have rendered more accessible ; they 
will, ina most important sense, be more useful than those whose 
place they will in some measure supply, inasmuch as they breathe a 
spirit of more exalted piety, and happily connect the study of 
nature with many interesting references to the discoveries of grace. 
They not only Tead the mind “up to Nature’s God,” but they 
constantly associate with natural objects many of those evangelical 
lessons which are most dear to the Christian’s heart. And we 
cannot but congratulate our readers on the pleasing fact, that 
writers, whose minds are so deeply imbued with just views of in- 
spired truth, are employing their talents for promoting a devout 
contemplation of the works of God. We congratulate parents, who 
can by this means easily place in the hands of their sons and 

hters those pages, which instruct while they amuse, and improve 
the heart as they enlighten the intellect; and we congratulate the 
young, on being able to walk through the various fields of creation 
accompanied by guides who will not only direct their attention to 
the beauty an skill of the workmanship, but, at the same time, 
seek to excite their devout admiration of the omnipotent artist. 

The two sets of books now before us, though of the same class 
and order, yet possess some characteristic differences, which it 
may be desirable that we should notice. And if we compare them, 
let not our comparison be thought invidious. We think that each 

r excels in his ‘ own line of things,” and that the diversity 
we have to notice, adds to the interest and the value of these delight- 
fal productions. Mr. Mudie then, we would say, displays more of 
the natural philosopher, and Dr. Duncan more of the natural his- 
torian, the former dwelling, very much, on the causes of things, 
while the latter beautifully describes their effects; and, as might be 

Y expected, the former shows more originality, while the latter 


* Instructions for a Right Comforting of Afflicted Consciences, p- 403. 
N.S. VOL. II. 4E 
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adds to his own research extensive treasures of interesting compilation. 
Again, the first-noticed writer deals in lengthened trains of reasonj 
and proof, while the second fills his pages with pleasing and jn. 
structive illustrations; so that one teaches you to labour and toil, as 
in the industrious days of Spring, and the other presents the charm- 
ing bouquet of Summer and the agreeable fruits of Autumn. Mr. 
Mudie would be a useful mentor for ‘ our young men,” and Dr. 
Duncan would teach the philosophy of the seasons in the family 
circle. At Grove Cottage you might be ‘‘ shown the way,” to ob- 
serve and reason, and ‘* be your own naturalist,” while at Ruthwell 
Manse you might learn the result of observations which other 
naturalists have made. 

The titles given by Mr. Mudie to his four volumes afford an inti- 
mation of the unity of design which will be found to pervade them, 
and the remarks made in the preface to the Summer volume, will 
justify the observations we have made. 


“I have endeavoured to avoid the fascinations of Summer, except a little 
touch here and there, to wile to the observation of Summer nature, such readers 
as may not have had a taste of that sweetest of all earthly enjoyments. If! 
had pursued an opposite course, my labour would have been far more easy, and 
probably more pleasant; for, to one who has been much by field or flood in 
the Summer, with open eyes, a volume of mere description would be as easy 
as pouring water out of a vessel, aye, or as lolling in the shade of a fragrant 
birch by a mountain stream, and seeing the water leaping in living diamonds 
over the rock. I have endeavoured, in as plain language as I could, to point 
out in what Summer consists, what are the causes which produce it, what the 
action is that it especially performs; and how our globe, in its two constituent 
surfaces of land and water, and the circumambient air, and their inhabitants, 
are prepared for the action of this season.”—p. v. 

“The general relations—something that will connect scene with scene, and 
object with object, so as to make them reciprocally reflections of each other, and 
each one, in so far, an artificial memory to the rest, is unquestionably that 
which is of most value to the public.. When one is in possession of the con- 
necting principle from the beginning, every single observation can be turned to 
account whenever it is made; and every one can make the observations for 
himself.” —p. vi. 


Supposing the design of our author to be now understood, we will 
give a few specimens of the “little touch” he promises. In re- 


marking on ‘ the day-spring,” he thus describes the dawn. 


“‘ Even those who have been travelling, or watching and weary, during the 
night, find the breaking of the dawn come upon them as a spring-time of life; 
the head may previously have been heavy, the hands folding for sleep, and the 
whole body inactive and drowsy, and thought entirely at a stand; but the first 
pencil of light which the-coming sun throws on the upper air, tells upon every 
nerve of the body, and every feeling of the mind, before it is visible to the eye; 
and one starts unconsciously into vigour and capacity of action, in the same 
manner as though roused from a sound and healthful sleep. They who are stran- 
gers to the early dawn, and who slumber till the sun has arisen in his strength, 
do not know how delightful a world God has made for those who are up betimes, 
and enjoy the morning. There are some situations in which the morning view 
is very superior; but there is no situation where the cheering influence of the 
day-spring cannot find out and refresh those who are awake and alive to Its 
impression. Even in the dungeon where the captive is confined, and on the 
cold earth without a pallet of straw, or even a stone, on which to rest his head, 
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the morning finds him out, and brings a new ray of hope to cheer his drooping 
spirit.” — Spring, vol. i. p. 10. 
We must give the description of a tropical thunder-storm. 


“The comparatively tame character of ovr thunder-storms is owing to the 
limited extent of dry surfaces,-and the slight degree to which even these are 
heated. In Southern Africa, in India, and in tropical America, the contending 
currents of the atmosphere tell another tale, and their lightning blazes, and their 
thunder peals, until the earth rocks and trembles beneath the majesty of the 
sky. The Bible is often a wonderfully instructive book in natural history, as on 
ali other subjects, if we would read it with hearts seeking the truth, and eyes 
of supplication directed to Ilim who alone can open the seven seals of his own 
book. It is probable that this very contest of the winds is alluded to in the 
seventh chapter of the Book of Daniel: ‘ I saw,’ says the prophet, ‘ and, be- 
hold, the four winds of Heaven strove upon the great sea;’ and, though the 
strife to which we allude is over the land, the one may throw light upon the 
other. The ascending current from the dry surface at the Cape, does not allow 
the Antartic and the Atlantic currents to meet each other, until at a great 
elevation, probably several miles above the surface of the earth; but as the 
action proceeds, this meeting descends lower and lower, and more and more of 
the vapour of water accumulates, though still in small drops, and this resistance 
of the air from the hot surface continues until a canopy of vapour is formed 
over it. One reason for the prolongation of this resistance, is the drying quality 
of the air from the parched surface; it dissolves the forming clouds at their 
lower part, and it resists the passage of the electric action. It therefore keeps 
the powers which are to elaborate the coming rain, in their places in the upper 
sky, until they have acquired strength to do their work. As they strengthen, 
it weakens, and the constant formation of visille vapour, and the continued 
friction of that vapour and the air, increase the electric action, which cannot be 

i to the earth. But when the clouds become dense, they interrupt the 
beams of the sun, and thus lessen the resistance of the dry surface. When one 
power continues increasing, and its antagonist diminishing, it is easy to see 
what must be the result; and that, sooner or later, the contending winds will 
conquer, and triumph over the parched soil. 

“Tt is generally during the night that the onsets of these mighty battles of 
the elements are made; because, naturally the clouds descend lower in the ab- 
sence of the sun, than in its presence. Some mountain peak, or even some tuft 
of lanting on a hill-top, stands up above the general level of the country; the 
night is exceedingly dark from the mass of cloud, and the air feels intolerably 
close and murky. A gleam which illuminates the horizon, and is felt by a thrill 
in the nerve of the spectator, darts toward the peak, or the tuft of trees, and 
probably shatters the one to pieces, or sets the other on fire. This is the signal 
of nature, to which speedily follows the note of preparation from the tongue of 
the thunder, and this is the attack and the beginning of victory ; and when once, 
under such circumstances, the lightning strikes, and the thunder roars, the hope 
ofa Spring revival is as certain to the parched plains, as a continuation of God’s 
Protecting providence is to the human race, when they behold the bow of pro- 
mised mercy in the cloud. 

“ By this single communication between the earth and the upper sky, the 
clouds are literally rent asunder. The intense heat of such a Wevtning flash 
expands a large space of air to almost an absolute vacuity. But as the cause 
18 momentary, so is the effect; and the air, loaded with clouds, instantly closes 
i, and thereby produces the sound of thunder. Larger drops of water, and 
Increased electric action, are the results of this violent disturbance and restora- 
lion of the equilibrium, and new lightning and thunder are the consequence ; 
and by means of them the rain soon descends, often with that destructive 
Violence to which allusion was formerly made.” — Spring, vol. i. pp. 87, 88, 89, 

4 F2 
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Our friends have happily too much interest in the Isles of the 
Pacific, to allow us to omit the following :— 


“ Unless as produced by drought and rain, there is very little variation of seg- 
sons in the Southern lands, so that when they are so situated as to have a 
constant and not excessive supply of humidity, they may be said to be verdant, 
and vegetation to be in a state of activity, all the year round ; so that the culti- 
vator of the soil may choose for his Spring almost any season of the year that 
he pleases. The little isles which spot the vast expanse of the great Pacific 
Ocean, to which all the winds that blow are humid winds, as blowing from the 
sea, have very much of this character, The boughs are never without fruit, for 
there are three successive crops in progress at the same time; the fields and 
the gardens need never be without vegetables, and every day furnishes food for 
the people. Those little spots are among the gardens of the world, and it must 
be cheering to every real well-wisher of the best interests of mankind, that al 
with this daily supply of the bread which perishes, the natives of those little 
lovely places are now supplied with the bread of life ; that the idol is cast down, 
the unseemly and cruel rite abolished, and that, at the very point opposite to this 
country, from which the means of this divine instruction was sent, the people 
‘ Give glory unto the Lord, and declare his praise in the islands?” Spri q 
vol. i. p. 94. 


We must resign these ‘‘ small touches” for a graver subject. We 
refer to what has been happily termed ‘ the police of nature.” We 
know bnt a small part of ** the ways of the Lord,” and the Christian 
is satisfied to wait for the day when the darkness that hovers over 
many of those ways shall be dispersed by the light of a brighter 
dispensation. Still he is prepared to welcome every ray of light 
which even now fall on the footsteps of the Almighty. The inter- 
preter of nature often feels a difficulty in dealing with the fact, that 
one species of animal existence is supported by the destruction of 
another, from the lowest grades up to “ the lord of the creation.” 
On this subject much that is very interesting and highly satisfactory 
has been lately written by Professor Buckland. And the following 
passage we give from Mr. Mudie, as it is calculated to exercise a 
—_ salutary influence on the mind of the sincere enquirer after 
truth. 


“* One purpose which those animals that feed upon vegetable matter answer in 
wild nature, is that of supplying food for flesh-eating animals. The animals which 
furnish such supplies are endowed with powers of very rapid multiplication; so 
that, while they are useful to the carnivorous animals, in supplying food, the car- 
nivorous animals are useful to them, by so keeping down their numbers, as that 
they shall not exceed and exhaust the food which is prepared for them, and so 
become literally exterminated through want. It is in this way that all creatures 
are mutually useful to each other; and there is not an instance that can be 
adduced in which this mutual usefulness does not hold perfectly good.” —Spring, 
pp- 206, 207. ; 

“« When we come to the animal kingdom, without a knowledge of the prin- 
ciple of this mutual support, we see nothing but rapine and destruction. 
sheep eats the grass, the wolf and the fox devour the sheep ; the caterpillar con- 
sumes the bud and the leaf, and the bird eats the caterpillar. All is havoc, im 
short, and every one appears to be destroying another. When, however, we 
direct the eye of the understanding towards this scene of apparently unit 
destruction, we find that the whole of it tends as much to the preservation of 
the destroyed, as to that of the destroyer. If, indeed, there is any difference be- 
tween the two, the destroyer is the more important, because his labours, though 
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destructive to the individual, are preservation to the race; whereas, the indi- 
yidual destroyer preserves itself only by its destroying. There is no doubt that 
all this must be done within limits; but the fixing of those limits is safe and 
sure with Him, who, throughout all the kingdoms of nature, in all their depart- 
ments, saw and sees the end of everything from the beginning. Our example 
js a good illustration of this. The hare is among those animals which multiply 
very rapidly, and consume a great deal of food. The hare is proverbial for the 
pumber of its enemies in the smaller beasts of prey, of which those that are not 
one fourth of its size can master it. This provision of the means of destruction 
is necessary to regulate the numbers, and if it is interfered with, nature performs 
her necessary work in another way. Some proprietors of land establish what 
they call ‘ preserves,’ for hares, from which they carefully exclude both pre- 
datory animals and men ; and by this means, and also by the preserve being 
in a well-chosen spot, hares are often multiplied to a vast extent. But there is 
a limit to this, even before there is the slightest appearance of a deficiency of 
food. The law of nature is not to be violated with impunity, or rather, not to 
be violated at all; and thus there falls upon the over-stocked preserve an un- 
known fatality, by means of which the animals perish in vast numbers, without 
the slightest emaciation of their bodies, or any other appearance of disease. 
For this reason those who wish to designate it by a name, call it epizouty, or 
that which falls epi, upon, zoon, the life; but in what manner it falls they can- 
not tell by any examination of the individuals which are the victims to it. ‘This 
is not peculiar to land animals, for it sometimes affects animals, the warm- 
blooded especially, which inhabit the waters; and instances have occurred of 
the shores in some countries being literally covered by the bodies of seals, not 
exhausted by famine, but well-conditioned and fat, upon which this singular 
visitation had fallen. This excess of every production of nature, in consequence 
of which each has enough for its own wholesome purpose, and plenty to spare 
for that which depends upon it, is the beauty of the system, and one of the 
grand distinctions between the works of God and the works of man. Man’s 
works require to be supported with something from nature which is external of 
them ; neither can man so contrive two engines, or two artificial structures of 
any kind, as that the one of them can of itself in the least degree repair the 
other, or keep it in order, any more than the individual machine can repair 
itself God’s machines (so to call them) are, on the other hand, all self-repair- 
ing; and they derive their materials from each other by means of their own 
powers, and without any external aid.”—Spring, vol. i. pp. 208—210. 


To these important and valuable extracts we will add one from the 
work of Dr. Duncan, that the whole subject may be seen at one 
view. But before leaving Mr. Mudie, which we do with regret, 
we would remark, that although our quotations have been all made 
from one of the volumes, from that one the reader may learn the 
a of the rest, and “‘ we can warrant them the same through- 
out. 


Tn adverting to this system, it has been justly said, that, as respects the 
animals which are the victims of it, a natural death is generally attended with 
greater, and certainly more protracted pain, than a violent one ; and, in the case 
of domestic animals, which are the prey of the human race, the care of man in 
defending them from enemies, and providing for them an abundance of whole- 
some and agreeable food, is a further countervailing circumstance of no slight 
amount. * * * Not to recur to what has been already said, as to the sudden nature 
of this kind of death, and the dulness among the inferior animals in their sensibility 
‘© pain, it must be remembered, they are not tormented with anticipations of 
this calamity, nor is it aggravated by any knowledge of the fatal event awaiting 
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them, even when in the very act of expiring under the fangs of their devourer, 
There is another fact relating to this subject, which must not be omitted, as it is 
a singular and beautiful provision of. Providence, for mitigating the pain of 
destruction. In the neck, near the skull, there is a point where a Sica the 
spinal marrow produces instant death, apparently without suffering; and it is 
not a little remarkable, that such effect is confined to a single and constant point. 
Now this point, though perfectly defended from all ordinary injuries, is accessible 
to a certain degree of violence, when that violence is skilfully applied. Dr. 
Macculloch remarks, that the knowledge of this fact, which man has only dis- 
covered by experiment, has been given to all predatory animals from their birth; 
and if this is a needful security to them for procuring their food, it is a still 
more merciful provision for the suffering animal. ‘ Every one knows,’ says he, 
that this part of the spine is almost always the object of attack ; while, if there 
are some animals which as instinctively seize on the carotid arteries, the design 
is of the same nature, and both equally confirm the present views.’ 

‘“¢ These considerations are, I think, sufficient to establish that there is both 
wise and benevolent contrivance in this system of prey; but I must not allow it 
to be thought that I have any wish to conceal the difficulties under which 
natural religion still labours, on the whole question, of which this is only a part. 
Let the mitigations be what they may, the question still remains behind, why 
evil should exist at all. It is obvious that this is intended ; and yet we cannot 
conceive any reason which should render impossible the existence of a world 
without it. Such a world, indeed, would be entirely different from ours, both in 
its construction and in its ultimate object. It would not be a world of disci- 
pline. If we would understand the intentions of the Eternal, and fully vindi- 
cate his perfections, our knowledge must be derived from the higher science of 
revelation. It is there alone that we can understand why ‘ the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.’’’— Duncan's Summer, 
vol. ii. pp. 287—289. 


Dr. Duncan’s book, like Sturm’s Reflections, is conveniently 
arranged in short papers, so as to furnish daily reading throughout 
the whole twelve months, and engage a portion of diurnal medi- 
tation on ‘‘ the phenomena of the year,” as the magnificent proces- 
sion passes by. The form into which the work is thrown must tend 
to ensure a careful and attentive perusal, and as the necessary result, 
a large share of public favour. While Dr. Duncan has followed 
the plan of Sturm to provide sufficient variety for his readers, yet 
he has adopted a method which gives consecutiveness to the subjects. 
‘‘T have commenced with a view of the various cosmical arrange- 
ments by which the season is distinguished and rendcred salutary, 
and have thence passed to the consideration of vegetable life; and 
thence again to that of the various powers and functions of animal 
life—keeping always in view the reference which every thing con- 
tinually bears to the only rational being whom it has pleased the 
Eternal to place in this lower world, or, at all events, to subject to 
the operation of the senses.” It would take more room than we 
can command to give the titles of all the interesting subjects on 
which these papers treat. Still it is due to Dr. Duncan to present 
our readers with the general outline of one of his able volumes. The 
volume on Winter is the first of his series, and contains—Introduc- 
tory Remarks. Cosmical arrangements. The Starry Heavens. The 
Microscope. Hybernation of Plants—of Insects—of Birds and 
of Quadrupeds. Migration of Fishes. Hybernation of Man. In 
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habitants of the Polar Regions. Frost. Geology. Night. Balance 

ed in the Animal and Vegetable Creation. Under each of 

these general heads there are many subordinate chapters for diurnal 

ing, replete with the most interesting and instructive facts and 

reflections. This will be sufficient, we trust, to convey to our readers 
a correct idea of the plan of these deeply-interesting volumes. 

It is one great excellence of this work that it has a set of papers 
for Sunday reading, well suited to the sacredness of the period for 
which they are intended. They have a delightful glow of piety, and 
are given in much beauty of language, and so are well fitted to aid 
the mind in its efforts to cherish the holy feelings which the day 
should awaken. With an extract from one of these papers we con- 
clude our review, not our perusal of these intelligent and pious 
yolumes. We should wish for ourselves and our readers a greater 
acquaintance with such writers as Duncan and Mudie. 


“ Saspato Morninec. 


“ There is no season more welcome to the Christian, than the dawning of the 
day of rest; none that is ushered in with more reviving associations. The sun, 
drawing up the soft vapours of morning, seems to shine with a more cheering light 
on the day that saw the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, The moist green 
turf, spread as a carpet over hill and dale, catches the bright reflection, and re- 
turns a grateful smile; while the clustering wild flowers that spring from its 
shelter, show forth the beneficence that did not scorn to fashion their short-lived 
beauty. The breezy airs seem to breathe the messages of gentleness and 
mercy from forgiving heaven, and the earth, once smitten with a curse for the 
sin of man, seems to partake in the reconciliation that was completed on the 
Saviour’s resurrection morn. The fields and the woods send up their sweetest 
incense, and the trees rustle, and the waters murmur praise. Spring, the season 
of nature’s hope, brings not so bright a day as this, the time of peculiar and 
more enduring hope to the Christian. As his eye rests on each feature of the 
scene, his heart becomes filled with its serenity, and he exults in the service of 
80 gracious a Master. If he sees love in the colouring of the landscape, and 
the arching of the sky, how unspeakably greater does that appear which rescued 
him from destruction, and adorned his fallen and polluted soul with the spotless 
robe of imputed righteousness. Corrupted and at enmity with God, it was 
gently drawn back from the brink of ruin, and purified and formed anew, while 
it wondered, and gave thanks at the mighty work of the divine Spirit. Of the 
same love, the institution of the sacred day is a rich token. Like the gourd that 
sprung up to shelter Jonah from the scorching heat, the services of the sanctuary 
have been prepared for the refreshment of the heaven-bound pilgrim. But not 
like it, to perish in a night, for ever; as the first day of the week returns, are 
these solemnities renewed, and their hallowed influence is felt to extend over 
each intervening day. The prospect of a day spent in the courts of God, sheds 
tranquil joy through the soul, and calls forth the fervent exclamation, ‘ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts!’ And what the heart desires, it 
seeks with earnestness from Him whose presence alone makes glorious the 
ne of his rest on earth. And shall the morning contemplation cease here? 

I the Christian, absorbed in his own joyful prospects, forget the multitudes 
to whom the Sabbath brings no joy? Never does their wretched state come with 
more energy to his mind, than in that hour of thankful peace. In proportion to 
the vividness of his own hope, is his conviction of the awful hopelessness of the 
unconverted. He mourns for the many who live like him in the shadow of the 
cross, but cling not to it; the many who are led to the streams of gospel 
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privilege, but will not drink and live. To them the Sabbath is a weariness 
they go up to the sanctuary with indifference, and leave it without profit. Years 
are rolling on, and soon their places will be vacant ; and soon again they will 
be filled by another generation. And where will be those who have despised the 
offers of pardon, and refused to hearken to the reiterated calls of mercy? As 
the Christian muses on these things, he is stimulated to arise and be doing 
while yet it is his privilege to sojourn where a work so vast and so important ie 
before him. Is it time to rest in his own happiness, or to seek his own honour, 
when souls are perishing? It would be greater joy to him to win one rebel back 
to his allegiance, than to attract the admiring gaze of nations, or to be crowned 
with the freshest laurels that ever bound the brows of a Cesar. Those, too, he 
remembers, more ignorant, but less guilty than the former, who dwell far off on 
the islands of the sea, or in regions of unexplored darkness, in the burning de- 
serts of Africa, or among the tangled forests of the west. On them the morning 
sun may arise in his glory, but it is only to light them onward in a course of 
sin. Spring may spread her most luxuriant wreaths around their rude dwellings, 
but the desolation of unbroken winter broods on their immortal souls. The trees 
of the forest, or the caverns that shelter the beasts of the earth, furnish them 
with nutritious food. It was provided by no skill of theirs ; but they know not 
the hand that maintains the ready supply, they see not the traces of him whose 
paths drop fatness. In their ignorance they give thanks to dumb idols, and in 
the deep groves, or by the silvery streams, to them present their offerings ; but 
these cannot hear their cry in the hour of their anguish, or illumine for them 
the gloom of a dark, unknown eternity. The Sabbath passes and returns, but 
brings no rest to them. There is no early bell to call them to the house of 
prayer, no faithful shepherd to collect the flock,—the beautiful flock,—who are 
scattered through the wilderness, an easy prey to the devouring Lion. It is the 
hour of his exultation, and he deems the empire all his own ; ages have mingled 
with eternity, and yet, mysterious dispensation ! his terrible sway has not been 
broken down. But the day approaches ; for these benighted ones are precious 
in the sight of Him who feeds the ravens when they cry, and he will come in 
his might, to make the crooked places straight before them. The Christian has 
been furnished with a powerful engine to accelerate that day; and he whose 
bosom glows with heavenly zeal, will never cease to use it. He will offer many 
prayers on the altar of the covenant, and, in due time, all shall receive an answer, 
even ten-fold more than was sought. Taught by a Saviour’s love, to pity the 
perishing, he will, as he did, entreat the Father for them, and strive to excite in 
others a corresponding fervour, that all uniting under the banner of the cross, may 
spread the glad tidings of salvation over the length and breadth of a ransomed 
but still unfettered world. True religion is unselfish ; it expands the heart to love, 
and nerves the frame to action; and the Christian goes forth from the hour of 
Sabbath meditation, humbled under a sense of undeserved mercies; and while 
he clings to them more closely than ever, resolves, in the divine strength, to spare 
neither time nor exertion to diffuse them among his famishing brethren, that 
the sons of Adam, in every land, may rejoice at the coming of the day of rest, 
and may attain to the animating, the imperishable hope of ‘ rest from their 
labours,’ in ‘the city that has no need of the sun nor of the moon to en- 
lighten it.’ ”—Duncan’s Spring, vol. i. pp. 318—321. 
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The Miscellaneous Works of Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S. 
London: Tegg and Son. Thirteen vols. 12mo. 


We have expressed our opinion freely, and at considerable length, 
in former Numbers of this Magazine,* of the character and attain- 
ments of Dr. Clarke. We admire him for his piety, esteem him 
for his zeal, respect him for his learning and indefatigable industry ; 
we pity and pardon his exclusive Wesleyanism; but at the same 
time we have seen no reason to alter the judgment we pronounced on 
a former occasion, that singularly deficient in those habits of calm 
reflection and mature deliberation, which are so necessary to the 
elucidation of truth, we cannot refer to him, but with the utmost 
caution, as an authority in any question of criticism, theology, or 
dialectics. Led by the characteristic ardour of his mind, rather 
than by the force of evidence, his conclusions must always be re- 
ceived with suspicion, and not adopted without a jealous examina- 
tion of the premises upon which they are founded; a process this, 
which will materially abridge the number of legitimate expositions 
to be found in his writings, sweep into oblivion no small quantity of 
oriental letter-press, and show that many of his interpretations and 
eses resemble the image which the monarch of Babylon saw 
in his dream, having a head of gold but feet of clay. We must 
refer, however, to our former articles for a detailed account of 
our views of Dr. Clarke asa man, a minister, a linguist, and ex- 
~~ 
The present work is a collection of his miscellaneous writings, 
edited by Mr. James Everett, his friend, correspondent, and fellow- 
traveller, a minister in the Wesleyan connection. We shall give a 
brief analysis of the contents of these volumes. 

Volumes I. II. contain a reprint of the Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family, a series of amusing and interesting biographies, some of 
which tell a mournful tale of genius and picty in alliance with 
domestic unhappiness. 

Volumes Il. IV. contain a reprint of the translation of Sturm’s 
Reflections, with a few additions, a book with which almost every 
one is familiar. 

Volumes V. VI. VII. VIII. consist of Sermons, with a well-writ- 
ten and highly laudatory preface by the Editor, embodying remarks 
upon the character, writings, and preaching of Dr. Clarke. In the 
sermons there is much of a practical and devotional nature, which 
we highly admire. The style is, however, a complete hand- 
gallop, helter skelter, of most Ishmaelitish aspect: the pages are 
over-loaded with classical allusions, quotations, derivations, astro- 
nomical phenomena, physical and metaphysical lore, which hardly 
seems to synchronise with the gospel of Christ, and about which no 

tin such a relation would care a straw; many things are in- 
troduced, which are completely irrelevant, or at least far-fetched, 
some that are absolutely odd and ludicrous, and must, if ever 
orally delivered, have produced a stare or a titter. Notwithstand- 
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ing these blemishes, there is much devotional ardour displayed, and 
much valuable information communicated, honourable to the head 
and heart of the writer, and considerable fire and energy evinced in 
his appeals to the consciences of his hearers. We give the perp. 
ration of the sermon on Jer. x. 11, as a fair specimen of the in. 
passioned spirit of the preacher in closing his discourses; the 
words of the text are—‘‘ Thus shall ye say unto them, the gods that 
have not made the heavens and the earth, they shall perish from the 
earth and from under these heavens.” 


‘* This verse may be considered as a prophetic declaration of the total and 
final destruction of idolatry throughout the habitable globe. It may be as- 
sumed by every christian missionary, as his message from God to every heathen 
nation. He may ask, Who are your gods? What are their attributes? Where 
do they exist? What evidence have you that they have any being? Can you 
suppose that these stocks and stones are either eternal beings, or worthy repre- 
sentations of such beings? What history have you of their lives and actions? 
Of what authority are those histories? Do the actions they record bear any 
semblance to the acts of beings worthy of adoration and praise? When you 
have offered prayers to them, have they heard you? Have they delivered you, 
when in trouble? Have they saved you from your sins? Have they changed 
your hearts? Have they removed your evil tempers, and saved you from your 
degrading and brutish lusts? By preaching and believing their doctrines, is 
any man made wiser or better? be ou think that these logs of wood, masses 
of stone, and uncouth forms of snétal, ever made the heavens and the earth? 
Or that they represent any such beings? Speak! We despise and defy them! 
If they be gods, let them arise and plead their own cause. Let them do good or 
evil, that we may see that they have an existence. They do nothing. They 
can do nothing. They are neither worthy of fear nor adoration. They are 
senseless ; and they that made them are like unto them; and so are all they 
that trust in them. They are neither creators nor preservers. Therefore ‘ they 
shall perish from the earth, and from under these heavens.’ ”—Vol. v. p. 38. 


Volume IX. is Fleury’s Manners of the ancient Israelites, a very 
valuable publication in its day, but superseded by a variety of 
modern works, which display a more enlarged and accurate ac- 
quaintance with the local scenery and customs of the east. 

Volumes X. XI. XII. and XIII. contain detached pieces, in- 
cluding critiques on various publications, historical sketches, 
biographical notices, and correspondence. These will be regarded as 
the most interesting, if not the most valuable of the series. It ap- 

ears that Dr. Clarke was one of the early contributors to the 
lectic Review, and for the satisfaction of our readers, who are 
most of them interested in that periodical, we shall digest Mr. 
Everett's account of his connexion with it. Previous to its ap- 
arance, a prospectus of the work was forwarded to him by one of 
its leading conductors, Mr. Samuel Greathead, accompanied with a 
request that he would become one of its regular contributors. “I 
have to address to you,” observed Mr. G., ‘¢ my earnest request 
that you will exert your literary attainments for the assistance 0 this 
benevolent and important undertaking. Though I have not en- 
joyed the privilege of a personal acquaintance with you, I am nota 
stranger to the audable assiduity with which you have applied 
yourself to literary pursuits; and I understand that Hebrew and 
other oriental languages, which are highly useful to biblical cri- 
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ticism, have especially engaged your attention. Your help, as a 
reviewer in this department, or in any other which may be agreeable 
to you, is entreated. Favour me with an early reply, and I will 
transmit to you a copy of the rules ne asa or the private con- 
duct of the reviewers, together with such books as have been se- 
lected, or may be pointed out by you, from those which have been 

ished within the present year.” Upon receiving a favourable, re- 
ply, he wrote to him further—‘‘ Our pressure for time is extreme, 
and I have ventured to send you Mr. Sharpe's two recent publica- 
tions, and a small Hebrew Grammar, of which only the introduction 
is new; and as it contains the best examples of the paradigms, and 
is most commonly used in dissenting academies, it is worthy of 
notice. I know not your judgment on the Hebrew points, but you 
are well aware that much may be said on both sides of the subject. 
You will greatly oblige me by your remarks on Mr. Sharpe’s Hebrew 
Tracts, or at least upon one of them, in the course of the month, in 
order that we may insert them in our first number.” 

Dr. Clarke appeared accordingly as a reviewer in the first number 
ofthe Eclectic, contributing an article upon Sir William Jones’s 
Grammar of the Persian language. Upon the receipt of this, Mr. 
Greathead wrote to him as follows :—‘‘ Every instance of your zeal 
for the important work in which we are engaged, demands my 
cordial thanks, and none more than the exertion of your talents to 
render the work respectable by your review of Sir William Jones’s 
Grammar. I beg the favour of you, as early as convenient, to 
attend to what relates to Persian literature in Lord Teignmouth’s 
Life of Sir William Jones. Any remarks that occur to you in 
perusing the work will be acceptable; though we would not trouble 
you to draw up a finished review, another person having undertaken 
it. It will depend upon the materials that may be ready, whether 
your reviews of the Greek and Hebrew are inserted in the first or 
following number ; if all were put in at once, our readers would 
perhaps join with your own complaints, and cry out, ne quid 
nimis.” 


“Thave not had time to examine the force of Mr. Sharpe’s argu- 
ment on the Greek articles; if you think the ground not tenable, it 
may be better for us not to occupy it; thank God the proofs of our 
Lord’s divinity do not rest upon such points. On you we rely for 
bastern criticisms, and these may perhaps occupy as much of your 
time as you can comfortably afford us. As we propose an article of 
correspondence on literary subjects, I should think your lists of 

ges in the Zeudaresta, if not too extensive, very proper for 
that rtment. I havea list of all the translations of the Bible 
inthe Duke of Wirtemberg’s library: if you prepare such a paper, 
it may be introduced in the second. If we had many friends 
as zealous as yourself, we should not fear our final success; our 
aim is to do good, and to serve the cause of religion.” 

The editorship of the Eclectic, soon afterwards, came into the 
hands of Mr. Daniel Parken. While under his management, Dr. 

ke received Holmes’s Vetus Testamentum Grecum cum variis 
ibus, an elaborate article, which the editor and Professor 
4F2 
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Wilkins’s edition of Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and 
Dictionary, and Professor Barrett’s Evangelium Secundum 
theeum ex codice rescripto, in Bibliotheca Collegii SSe. Trinitatis 
Juxta Dublin. Dr. Barrett wrote to him a letter of thanks for his 
candour, liberality, and patient investigation, and for the extensive 
information and learning in every instance evinced in the 
tenour of his criticism.” There are other contributions of minor 
importance, which Mr. Everett has reprinted. It does not ap 
how long Dr. Clarke’s connexion with the Eclectic continued, or 
under what circumstances it was dissolved. That he thought highly 
of his coadjutors is evident from his letter to Mr. Drew, when 
asking him to take charge of the metaphysical department of the 
review. ‘‘ I have seldom seen,” said he, ‘‘ so much strong manly 
sense, sound piety, and genuine learning, go hand in hand.” 

We have thus adverted to Dr. Clarke’s labours as a reviewer, 
thinking that it would interest our readers to know, that he was 
the associate of Hall, Montgomery, Foster, and Williams, in raising 
the Eclectic to that high standing among the literary journals of the 
day, which soon after its appearance it occupied, and which we hope 
that it will long maintain. In dismissing these volumes, we can as- 
sure their editor, that though we differ from him in the almost fault- 
less estimate he has formed of his friend’s intellectual character, yet 
we are as anxious as he is to give ‘* honour to whom honour is due,” 
and do appreciate fully the motives that have led him thus highly to 
revere the memory of the departed. We look upon Dr. Clarke to 
have been a man of untiring energy, astonishing industry, exalted 
piety, and extensive learning, but at the same time one whose judg- 
ment was so warped by strong early prejudices in favour of a par- 
ticular creed, and whose mental constitution was so radically de- 
fective, as to the power of dispassionate and cool investigation, that 
we cannot admit him to be a safe guide in theology or criticism. 
As the royalist chieftain Rupert’s bravery in the field was of little 
use for want of prudence, so was Dr. Clarke’s learning, in the quest 
and exposition of truth, deprived of much of its value, owing to the 
absence of the same estimable quality. 


Bentley, of Aberdeen, highly praised. He was also nt Ha 
ish 
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The Marrow of Modern Hymn Books: a Selection for the use of Families, 

Sunday Schools, and Bible Classes. By John Campbell, of the Tabernacle. 
Ir cheapness can be a recommendation to a book, we have it most certainly in 
‘this Compendium of Hymns. More than 200 beautifully printed, judiciously 
selected, and well-arranged hymns for four-pence! But cheapness is not lls 
only recommendation—the order, variety, and range of its subjects entitle it to 
the attention, and will doubtless secure for it the approbation, of many parents, 
teachers, and ministers. } } 

We like the book exceedingly, and wish it extensive circulation ; but we do 
not much admire its title. It is rather too puritanical and quaint for modern 
taste and English ears. To a right-hearted evangelical Scotchman, who traces 
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the rise of the Secession Church and the revival of religion in the Established 
Church of Scotland to the accidental, or rather providential discovery of the 
« Marrow of Modern Divinity,” the title sounds: less objectionable. This is, 
however, a matter of mere taste. The present title has one advantage ; it distin- 

ishes this selection of hymns from all others, and will not be easily mistaken 
in the‘ Row” for any similar publication. So far it will be no small advan- 
tage to the author, and certainly no detriment to the purchaser. 


A Farewell to Acton: containing Pastoral Addresses and Farewell Sermons. 
the Rev. John Bickersteth, M.A. late Vicar of Acton, Suffolk, now 
tor of Sapcote. 

“Turs little memorial of a ministry of many happy years” contains seven 
annual addresses of the Pastor to his flock, and the two farewell sermons he 
preached at the close of 26 years labour among them. Both the addresses and 
sermons discover the affectionate solicitude of the author for the spiritual well- 
being of his late charge. They are in sentiment scriptural, in style simple, and 
in appeal pathetic. Useful already within the limits of Acton, they are likely 
to become more extensively so in the form in which they are now presented to 
the public. They are designed chiefly for a ‘‘church-going people,” but may 
be profitably read by such as worship God within the walls of a conventicle. 


A Guide for the Sick Chamber : consisting of Prayers, Hymns, and Portions of 
Scripture, selected and arranged by a Lady. 12mo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A Companion for the Sick Chamber. By John Thornton, Second Edition, 18mo. 
Ward and Co. 

We have classed these publications together, as their subject is one, though 

their treatment of that subject is widely different. The fair Lady’s compilation 

is aconvenient manual for the hand of weakness, and for minds little used to 

religious reflection, and but little conversant with the sacred oracles. Mr. 


Thornton’s “ ae | canal is a short treatise on the uses of affliction, and may 


be profitably read 


Theology for Youth: a Catechism on the Doctrines, Experience, Morals, and 
Dispensations of Christianity. By John Campbell, of the Tabernacle. 18mo. 
Ward and Coe. 

Tuoveu late, and almost needless, in consequence of the celebrity of this Cate- 

chism, we wish to bear our testimony with that of our contemporaries to 

the excellence of this compendium of doctrinal, experimental, and practical 

The whole system of Revelation is discussed in the true Socratic 
method, and is calculated to stimulate the faculties and increase the Scriptural 
knowledge of intelligent and enquiring youth. It has all the excellencies of the 

Assembly’s Catechism with few of its defects. Its brief sketches of the con- 

troversial history of some of the leading doctrines of the gospel are interesting, 

and the differences of opinions respecting those doctrines are accurately pointed 

out. We wish the book increasing success, and anticipate that it will be exten- 

sively circulated, and be very generally used in Bible classes and in religious 
ies, 


y such as are in health as well as such as are in sickness. 


Remarks on the Rev. Professor Keeble’s Visitation Sermon, entitled “ Primitive 
Tradition recognized by Holy Scripture.” By the Rev. Arthur Tozer 
Russell, B.C L Vicar of Carton, Hatchards. 

Tue Sermon on which Mr. Russell’s animadversions are made, is described as 

containing a “heterogeneous mixture of Popery and Protestantism.” Its object 

~ ery be to recommend and justify an appeal to tradition for the sanction 
certain forms and practices connected with the worship of the English church, 
and moreover to exalt that tradition to an authority equal with that of the written 
word of Revelation. 
It could scarcely have been expected that a Protestant preacher and professor 
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should have chosen such a subject for a discourse to an assembly of Protestant 
Divines in a Protestant cathedral, and especially in the diocese of Winchester! 
But what security against the propagation of error can there be in a charch 
where sound doctrine and genuine piety are not considered (practically, at least) 
as indispensable qualifications for the pulpit? Truth, under such circum 

may possibly, but error will more probably, be proclaimed. The church appears 
now to be reaping the fruit of her doings in not having allowed the work of 
Reformation to be completed. The leaven of Popery was not thoroughly cleansed 
from her liturgy, her orders and services; and now it is beginning again to 
ferment and expand in her society, to the no little alarm of some of her adherents, 
and to the grief of many who, though not of her communion, are deeply soli- 
citous for the permanence and extension of the religion of the Reformers. 

The “ Oxford Tracts,” this “* Visitation Sermon,” with numerous publications, 
lately issued under clerical auspices, indicate that many of the clergy are travel- 
ling fast towards Rome, and portend most fearfully for the welfare of the Esta- 
blished Church. Happily such publications are not suffered to pass unnoticed. 
Some of the clergy are found boldly attacking this enemy in the camp, and 
defending the great doctrines of the Reformation against Popish Doctors and 
Semi-Papist Protestants. Many others, too, are sighing over the insidious pro- 
gress of error in the church. Such men are the hope of the Establishment pot | the 
bulwark of her safety. We are happy to class among these advocates of Pro- 
testantism in the halfreformed National Church, the young clergyman, the 
author of the controversial pamphlet before us. It surprises us, considering his 
family connexion, that Mr. Russell should ever have become a “ Priest ;” but 
it would have filled us with inexpressible grief, had he renounced the Protes- 
tantism as well as the Nonconformity of his fathers. His pamphlet is a timely 
defence of “ the sufficiency of the Scripture” against “Tradition,” and is dis- 
tinguished by sound reasoning, by a considerable share of sacred learning, 
and by @ supreme deference to the inspired volume. 


The Golden Pot of Manna, or Christian’s Portion: containing Daily Exercises 
on the Person, Offices, Work, and Glory of the Redeemer. By J. Burns, 
Minister of Enon Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. 2 vols. 12mo. Wightman. 

Tr would seem that good old Bogatsky's day is over. Monthly, Weekly, Daily 

“ Portions” are constantly prepared to suit the various tastes of the scriptural 

family. Hawker and Williams, Jay and East, Temple and Morison, with many 

others, have contributed théir aid in this department of sacred composition. 

To meet the wants of such as have not tasted the preparations of the authors 

already referred to, or who may not have altogether relished their provisions, 

Mr. Burns, the General Baptist Minister of Enon Chapel, in the West of 

London, has brought out his “Golden Pot of Manna,” that they may taste, eat, 

and be satisfied. He has made provision for a whole year. The “ daily ae 

tions” are small, but sweet, wholesome, and nutritious. They have much of 

the evangelical richness and raciness of Bogatsky’s compositions, but the ingre- 

dients are more varied, are prepared with greater skill, and arranged in better 
er. 

If we have any exception to take against these “ portions,”’ it is that some 
few of them, as might be very naturally expected from the author's predilections 
and practice, smack a little too much of river water. This may indeed be a recom- 
mendation to some palates, but we can assure our friends, whose tastes assimt 
late to our own, that the excepted portions are very few, and the excepted flavor 
is very slight. This Golden Pot of Manna well deserves their notice, and as 
such, we trust they will avail themselves of its excellent contents. 





Lectures illustrating the Contrast between Christianity and various other 
Systems. By William B. Sprague, D.D. Author of “ Letters to a 
Daughter,” &c. §c. 12smo. cloth, pp. 372. Dinnis, London. 

Dr. Spracve is advantageously known in England as a wise and useful writer, 

especially by his valuable “ Hints on Christian Intercourse,” with a preface by 
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Dr. Urwick. These lectures will sustain and elevate his high reputation as a 
christian divine; for, while they treat of subjects of the greatest importance, 
they display the able, learned, eloquent, and judicious theologian, ardently 
desiring the salvation of his readers. . 

The Lectures contrast Christianity with Atheism, Paganism, Deism, Moham- 
medanism, Romanism, Unitarianism, Antinomianism, Sentimentalism, and 


Fanaticism. 

We cannot but wish that this volume were possessed by every well-educated 
young n, it is so wisely adapted to be useful in advancing the interests of 
vitel Christianity. 


Thoughts on Conversion: in Nine Letters, addressed toa Young Relative. By 
the Rev. William Jowett, M.A. 18mo. Seeley and Co. 

Turse “ Thoughts on Conversion” are not dissimilar in spirit, character, and 

design, to the “ Advice to a Young Christian,” which has been so extensively 

cireulated in this country and America. The ‘‘ Advice”’ is judicious, affectionate, 

and scriptural, and eminently calculated for usefulness. 





The Christian Church, as it stands distinguished from Popery and Puritanism. 
By the Rev. Thomas Griffeth, A.M. Minister of Ram's Chapel, Homerton, 
London: Burns, 1837. pp. 315. 

The Church of Christ considered, in reference to its Members, Objects, Duties, 
— overnment, and Discipline. By George Payne, LL.D. Exeter. 

: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1837. pp. 116. 

The Practical Evils of Dissent. By a Clergyman. London: Seeley and 
Burnside. 1837. pp. 106. 

Tue contents of these volumes supply abundant material for an exciting dis- 

eussion. But whatever might re _ happened, we re not, we trust, 

incapable of sympathy with the mild and christian spirit which ades the 
two former ct - yet, we trust, are we incapable of being egal by 
the bitter and unholy temper which pervades the latter. Whatever may be the 
case with ourselves, we are quite sure that, in a healthy state of religious 
feeling, the christian virtues are attractive, while the opposite vices are repel- 
lants. Nor can we have a better wish for ourselves or our readers, than that 
such pages as those of Mr. Griffeth, or of Dr. Payne, may attract to “the 
wisdom that is from above ;” while such pages as those of the anonymous 

“clergyman,” may repel from the wisdom that is from beneath. 

“The Christian Church,” by Mr. Griffeth, contains many sentiments in 
which we cordially agree, in connection with many others, from which we 
totally dissent: and thus, as Mr. Griffeth is an attached Churchman, and we 
are decided nonconformists, it must, on such a subject, necessarily be. We 
shall not, however, occupy our space with strictures on such of Mr. Griffeth’s 
opinions as we disapprove ; because, while the temper of his work, especially 
with regard to Protestant nonconformity, is, notwithstanding its suspicious title, 
excellent. His topics are not new, and would require a lengthened repetition 
of arguments with which most of our readers are already familiar. 

Dr. Payne’s “ Church of Christ considered,” is a very admirable little book. 
Its principles are genuine, cordial Congregationalism, in opposition to ultra- 
Independency. These principles are defined with exactness and sustained with 

- This small volume has pleased us better than any similar work which 
has lately fallen into our hands. We cordially recommend it to our friends, 
and especially to our young friends, who wish to understand and adorn their 
distinctive denominational sentiments. 

“The Practical Evils of Dissent,” is a vulgar and libellous performance. 

this publication we can say nothing better; and though rigid justice would 
require it, we are not disposed to say anything worse. 








The Editor's Table. 
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An Inquiry into the History and Theology of the Ancient Waldenses and 
Albigenses, as exhibiting, agreeably to the mises, the Perpetuity of the 
sincere Church of Christ. By George Stanley Faber, B.D. 8vo. London: 
Seeley and Co. 

The Claims of Episcopacy refuted, in a Review of the Essays of the Right 
Reverend Bishop Hobart and other Advocates of Diocesan Episcopacy. By 
the late Rev. John M. Mason, D.D., of New York. With an Introduction and 
an Appendix by the Rev. John Blackburn, Pentonville. 12mo. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 

Millennarianism Unscriptural ; or a Glance at some of the Consequences of 
that Theory. 12mo. London: Crofts. 

The Life of Hannah More, with Notices of her Sisters. By Henry Thompson, 
M.A., with a Portrait. 12mo. London: T. Cadell. 
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Seeley and Co. 

The Doctrine of the Person and Work of Christ. In a Course of Popular 
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Wesleyan Minister. 8vo. London: Wardand Co. 
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Journal of an ~~ from Sincapore to Japan, with a Visit to Loo-Choo, 
descriptive of these Islands and their Inhabitants: in an attempt, with the aid 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the press, and will be published in the course of September, the Second 
Volume of Dr. Price’s History of ewer marge 5 

In progress.—Isatan. A New Translation. With Preliminary Dissertations, 
and a Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary. By the Rev. Dr. 
—— 

Rev. J. M. Cramp is preparing for the press a new and enlarged edition 
of his Text Book of Popery. pti ' t: 

Shortly will a pear, in one handsome volume, with illustrations, A Narrative 
of the Greek Mission, or Sixteen Years in Malta and Greece: comprising 
allusions to the Domestic Habits, Moral State, Natural History, Medieval 
Vicissitudes, Geology, Language, Poetry, and Politics of Greece; Notices of 
+ re and Hints to Travellers and Missionaries. By the Rev. Samuel Sheridan 

ilson. 

Aids to Memory, or the principal Facts and Dates of the Old Testament 
History, and of the subsequent History of the Jews to the Period of the Incar- 
nation ; embodied in short mnemonic sentences, on the plan of Mrs. J. Slater’s 
“*Sententi Chronologica.” By Mrs. Jukes. With a Recommendatory Pre- 
face, by Professor Vaughan. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MISSION TO SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Extracts from Letters of Rev. T. Q. Stowe, Adelaide, South Australia. 


No one of the brethren sent out by the Cotonrat Missionary Soctery has 
excited in the public mind greater interest and sympathy, both on personal and 
public grounds, than Mr. Stowe. He has gone to bear an important part in 
the very first commencement of, perhaps, the most hopeful and promising effort 
of modern colonization. It is, of course, too early to receive, as yet, accounts 
of the spiritua] and moral results of Mr. Stowe’s missionary labours among his 
emigrant countrymen ; but attention is universally and eagerly directed to the 
South Australian Colony. Intelligence respecting it will be welcome to many ; 
and Mr Stowe’s numerous friends will rejoice to obtain tidings of his welfare, 
The Committee of the Colonial Society have received two letters from Mr. Stowe, 
written after his arrival at South Australia, one under date of 31st October, 
1837; the other written at different times during the months of February and 
March last. These communications, though distant in point of date, arrived 
nearly together; and the following extracts will, we are persuaded, be highly 
interesting to our readers. 

Arrival in the Colony. 

‘* When I had last the pleasure of addressing you, I stated that we were just 
about to re-embark and leave the Cape. On the 28th of August we went on 
board, when another gale arose, which, for two days, threatened to drive us on 
shore. Qur ship, however, rode it out, and through divine mercy we escaped, 
and after a tolerable passage we anchored in Nepean Bay, on the 15th instant 
(October); and it is remarkable that the Catherine Steward Forbes and the 
Solway also anchored there on the same day. On the 20th we ended our long 
voyage by dropping anchor in Glenelg Bay, to our no small gratification, 
especially that of Mrs. Stowe, who was in bed nearly the whole way from the 
Cape; land, however, is fast restoring her. We are now in our tent at Adelaide, 
never yet regretting that we came. Amidst all Mrs. Stowe’s sufferings, her 
mind has never wavered as to the propriety of the step we have taken. Indeed, 
the voyage to her was as remarkable for the peace of mind she enjoyed, as for 
the inconvenience of body which she suffered ; I would regard it as a token for 
good. 

Beauty of Scenery and Climate, and Fertility of the Soil. 

“« What a land is this to which you have sent me! The loveliness and glory 
of its plains and woods, its glens and hills! But of these you will hear from 
others. I cannot, however, leave it out of my estimate of God's goodness to me, 
that he has placed me in so fair and sweet a portion of his earth. Neither do I 
think it unimportant to your Society. Without doubt the scenery of this rich 
land will draw from England, and from India, many whom you wish to benefit. 
The same may be said of the climate, which is salubrious and delightful. In- 
deed, any thing which shall contribute to the rapid growth of the colony, gives 
additional importance to your mission. 1t cannot be without interest, therefore, 
to know that the soil is exceedingly and extensively rich, and subdued with the 
greatest ease, so that one half-grudges the plough its facile conquests of these 
beautiful parks. 

Moral State and Prospects of the Colony. 

“ You will be anxious to know what aspect the moral field presents to me as 
the future labourer. You will be grieved to learn that this new position of 
human nature has made fresh disclosures of its folly and degeneracy. We are 
minded of Heber’s line, ‘ every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.’ Sottishness 
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vails over the lower orders, and irreligion over the mass. I trust, however, 
as the community gets more organized, men’s habits will grow more regular. I 
am pleased to say the clergyman is evangelical and active. The Methodists, 
too, I rejoice to add, have a society, and are doing good. I have been kindly 
received by all persons, and hope, by God’s grace, to be enabled to do some- 
thing here. Mr. Giles is at Kangaroo Island, where he preaches, and where 
his services are much needed. Mr. M‘Laren is sometimes there and sometimes 
here; he is a Baptist, manager for the ‘ Company,’ and is said to be an excellent 
her. Ife has preached often since he came to this colony. I trust, my 
dear Sir, I shall still have the prayers of my dear friends in England, that God 
would give me wisdom, devotedness, and strength; and having these I doubt 
notof success. Please to assure them, especially those of our ‘ Colonial Mission,’ 
of my confidence and attachment. 


Great Peril and merciful Preservation in Table Bay. 

“In my letter to Mr. Binney, three months since, I stated the dangers of 
Table Bay. The extent of these dangers we did not know till recently. For 
two or three nights and days after we embarked, we had dreadful tossings in 
the Bay, and knew we were liable to be driven on shore. But the truth is, we 
were in imminent peril. Our ship had so drifted, that, during the last night, 
her keel was within two feet of the rocks. Had she struck them, we must 
have gone to pieces, as the sea was so heavy, and should probably have pe- 
tished, as the night was dark, and we were a mile from shore. About four 
individuals only, including the captain, knew of our situation. The rest were 
keptin ignorance. God mercifully kept us. His name be praised 

Commencement of Mission, and Formation of Christian Church. 

“I am gathering a congregation, though of course not very fast. Our 
church rast am formed about two months, consisting of thirteen members, and 
two candidates. We have also begun a Landay ated, which promises well. 
The Governor has been to hear me, and most other officials. 


Residence at first in the Tent— Necessity of erecting a Habitation. 

“T am not displeased with my mission. Indeed, I can say that I have 
never yet repented of this undertaking, and have no misgivings about it, but 
such as arise from a knowledge of my own deficiency. But whilst I thus 

, | must not be ther ere as stating that I have no trials or perplexities. 

of these will appear in the account which I am now to give of the 
temporal affairs of the mission. ur first care was of course to provide our- 
selves with a residence. It was well you allowed us a tent, for no house could 
be had. The tent was our abode for three months. But a trial of this mode 
of life for a family convinced us that it could do only as an expedient; and 
that it ought to be as brief as possible, for the sake not of comfort merely, but 
of safety and health. Centipedes crawled into our beds; the white ants ate 
up our furniture. The glare of the large tent, standing in the blaze of an 
A jan summer day, aggravated the ophthalmia, to which new comers are 
liable in this country. Moreover, the thermometer shewed 20 or 30 degrees 
of additional heat, as compared with the roofed houses. During the hottest 
day it was all but insupportable, reaching nearly 130°. Besides all this, winds 
are frequent, and our nights were sometimes rendered sleepless by the fear of 
being crushed by the long pole. We soon perceived that we must have'a 


Personal Labours in the Erection of a temporary House for Worship. 

“Tn the mean time we are now living in our place of worship, respecting 
which I must proceed to tell you some things. Some of the causes which 
made the tent unfit for a residence, made it also unfit for a place of worship. 

were other reasons also which rendered it very desirable to exchange the 
tent for a building of some cost. 1 determined therefore to build on the same 
- 462 
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acre where my house stands (a most eligible spot for worship) a tem 
place of gum-wood posts, pine rafters, and reed thatch, oan the walls, at 
present, of old sail-cloth canvass. The size is forty feet by twenty, besides a 
school room at one end, fourteen feet by twelve, and opened into the main 
building in half an hour, ifcalled for, thus giving us a building of more than fifty 
feetin length. To pay for this I sell the tent. It is a good edifice of its kind, and 
reputed to be the best thatched place in the colony. It was done by two 
Halstead men of my church there. I regularly worked with them, felling the 
pines, cutting the reeds miles from the town, thatching, &c.” 

N.B. A subscription has been commenced in this country for the early 
erection, at Adelaide, of a substantial stone chapel for Mr. Stowe, which has 
met with encouraging success. Additional contributions will be thankfully 
received at the Congregational Library, by the Rev. A. Wells. 


MEETING OF THE KENT CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The forty-seventh Annual Meetings of the Kent Congregational Association 
were held at the Rev. Benjamin Slight’s Chapel, Tunbridge Wells, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July 3rd and 4th. The Rev. James Knight, of Sandwich, 
preached on Tuesday evening, from Jer. xxxii. 39—41; the Rev. H. J. Rook, 
of Faversham, on Wednesday morning, from Gal. iv. 18. The public meeting 
for business was held on Wednesday afternoon. The report of the committee 
for the past year was presented, and several resolutions passed. The sum of 
£65 was voted to various ministers to assist and encourage them in preaching 
the gospel in several villages in the county. The Rev. A. Wells, Secretary to 
the Congregational Union and Colonial Missionary Society, deeply interested 
the meeting by a lengthened address, in which he stated and enforced the 
claims of those important institutions with an effect which it is hoped will not 
only be felt by those present, but seen in its practical results, producing active 
efforts among the churches of the county in behalf of the cause for which he so 
powerfully pleaded. 

Edward Brock, Esq. of Chatham, and Rev. H. J. Rook, of Faversham, were 
re-elected as Treasurer and Secretary, and the Rev. Messrs. P. Thomson, A.M. 
of Chatham, and H. J. Bevis, of Ramsgate, with Messrs. Stephen Pritchard, of 
Deal, and R. H. Shrewsbury, of Chatham, were requested to accept the delega- 
tion from this Association to the Congregational Union in the year 1839. 


ROTHERHAM COLLEGE. 


On Wednesday, the 27th of June, the Annual Meeting of the supporters and 
friends of this Institution was held in the spacious Library of the College at 
Rotherham. The Rev. Dr. Bennett, who was for sixteen years the Theological 
Tutor, occupied the chair. After the usual introduction to the engagements ot 
the day by prayer, two of the senior students, Mr. Davis and Mr. Porter, de- 
livered essays, the former, on “ The Doctrine of Original Sin,” the latter, on 
“‘ The Reformation,” both of which obtained much applause. Mr. Davies, 
having completed his academical course, will immediately enter upon ministerial 
duties in connexion with the Congregational church at Stockport, to which he 
some time since received a unanimous invitation. After delivery of the essays, 
Dr. Bennett gave an address to the Students, which was distinguished by its 
enlightened and scriptural sentiments, and was replete with the most wise and 
affectionate counsel to the young candidates for the ministry. The Reports of 
the General Committee ot the Committee of Examination, of which Dr. Ben- 
nett was president this year, were then read. From these reports it appears that 
the prospects of the College are greatly improved, and that the attainments of 
the dradente in Theological as well as Classical Literature, are such as reflect 
great credit upon their own diligence, and upon the exertions and talents of their 
tutors. Dr. Bennett and his colleagues, in concluding their report of the ex- 
amination, expressed t that an Institution holding out so many advantages 
to the churches, with the manifestation of so much fidelity on the part of the 
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tutors, and of so excellent a spirit in the students, is not educating the full 
number of young men for which the house possesses accommodation. The state 
of the College funds, which has for some time been depressed, is improved. 
Aconsiderable debt, however, still remains, and as an addition of seven stu- 
dents will probabl be made to those already on the list, at the commencement 
of the session in September next, which will make the whole number upon the 
foundation nineteen, the liberality and zeal bf the christian public must be yet 
more bountifully exercised to maintain this valuable Institution in the position 
which it deserves. Mr. John Blatson, who had succeeded the late Joseph 
Read, Esq. as Vice-Treasurer, was compelled by ill health to resign his office, 
much to the regret of the meeting. The duties of the Vice-Treasurership were 
committed, at the request of the meeting, to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. John 
William Smith, of Sheffield. This Anniversary was exceedingly gratifying, and 
the numerous friends present separated with the happiest impression as to the 
excellence and prosperity of the College, and the efficient instructions of its 
valued Tutors, the Rev. W. H. Stowell, and the Rev. Thomas Smith. 
HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 

The Classical Examination of the Students took place on the 22nd of June. 
It was conducted by the late Rev. Joseph Wall, the Rev. Robert Redpath, and 
Dr. Stroud. At the close of a prolonged and minute investigation of the course of 
Latin and Greek reading, through which the Students have proceeded in the 
past session, the Examiners furnished the following testimonial. 

“ We, the undersigned, have to express our very great satisfaction at the 

made by the several classes in the acquisition of the Latin and Greek 
ages: at the admirable manner in which the more advanced class trans- 
lated the most difficult passages of the poets and historians ; and at the proofs 
which the proficiency of all the classes afforded of the zeal, attention, and ability 
of their classical tutor. 
Josepn Watt, 
Rosert Reppatu, 
WitiiaM Srrovp.” 

On the 26th of June was the Theological Examination, when the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison was invited to take the chair, by whom, at the close of the proceed- 
ings, the following report was read. 

“ Having this day attended the Examination of the Students in the Theological 
branch of their college course, we have unfeigned pleasure in bearing our humble 
testimony to their proficiency in the knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac ; 
and to their sound acquaintance with the principles of Biblical Interpretation, 
Scriptural Theology, and the Evidences of Revealed Religion. Our conclusion, 
from a lengthened and careful examination is, that the College never presented 
& more hopeful aspect than at the present moment. 

J. Morrison, D.D. 
Joseph Wart,” 

On the evening of the same day, the Annual Meeting of the Subscribers was 
held at Union Chapel, Islington, when an interesting Address was delivered by 
the Rev. A. Wells, on the advantages of an educated ministry. After which, 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. took the chair, and the usual business of the Society was 
transacted. From the report read by Dr. Halley, it appeared that ten students 
had in the course of the year entered upon pastoral engagements, and that three 
of them had taken charge of new congregations. The meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Blackburn, Lewis, Yockney, Orange, Wall, and Redpath. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL IN THE 
CITY OF YORK. 

This important county town did not possess a commodious chapel of the 

Independent denomination till 1816, when, by the zealous efforts of several 


ministers of the county and neighbourhood, Lendal Street Chapel was erected at 
the cost of £3500. 
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In October, 1822, the Rev. James Parsons was ordained pastor over the church 
assembling there, who by the goodness of God has continued to labour with 
great success amongst a united and devoted people until now. 

With a zeal and disinterestedness that we trust will be imitated by other 
prosperous churches, they resolved some time back to build a second cha 
in the city, and to effect an amicable division of the present society, with g 
view to the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 

An eligible site in St. Saviour’s Place having been secured, the foundation of 
the intended edifice, to be called Salem Chapel, was laid on Thursday evening, 
July 19th, by the Rev. James Parsons. 

A vast assembly having congregated on the spot, the service was com- 
menced by singing, “‘ Glorious things of thee are spoken,” &c. 

Mr. Parsons then offered a solemn prayer to God, and laid the foundation 
stone in the usual manner. A second hymn was then sung, “ Thou who hast in 
Zion laid.” 

After this Mr. Parsons delivered an eloquent address, from which we 
extract the following passages as they appear in “ The York Courant” of 
July 26th. 


** While, by thus assembling together, we properly express our solemn in- 
terest in the work we have begun, it may be advisable briefly to explain the 
motives by which we are actuated, that we may not be publicly misunderstood. 
I wish then to state, that in resolving on the erection of another sanctuary in the 
city of York, for the use of Protestant Dissenters of the Independent or Con- 
gregational order,—we wholly disclaim the spirit of rivalry or hostility against 
any other religious body. It might seem well nigh needless to render such a 
disavowal: but some disposition does exist to misinterpret and misjudge ; and 
we are therefore induced sincerely and honestly to exonerate ourselves from the 
possible charge. We do not conceal our strong conviction that our tenets as to 
doctrine and ecclesiastical constitution are accordant with the revealed word of 
God, to which we appeal as our exclusive standard; yet our advocacy and 
propagation of those tenets are not attempted, with the slightest ill-will against 
those who, differing in some respects, belong to the Church Universal with 
ourselves, but from a sense of our imperious obligations as Christians to the 
Saviour, and to the world. We conceive that Christian communities, or churches, 
are bound by the law of their formation to act on the principle of im aryl 
from them is to ‘sound out the word of the Lord’ which is destined for 
universal diffusion. Looking at the religious state of the pepuenes of this 
city, we find it such as yet to urge the practical sagan of that principle, — 
great and perhaps increasing numbers being fatally uninfluenced by spiritual 
truth, as taught by any denomination. God has been pleased to present facili- 
ties and opportunities within the reach of the Church assembling in Lendal 
Chapel, for making an effort to advance, in the ample sphere of those who need 
it, the gospel of his Son: increased accommodation in that place is imprac- 
ticable ; and therefore it is that this site has been purchased, that these founda- 
tions have been dug, that this stone has been laid, and that on this spot is 
planned to rise a temple where shall be proclaimed to all who, under whatever 
excitements, may be attracted to it, the unsearchable riches of Christ. Without 
entering into a detail of the precise process by which we have been immediately 
led to the enterprize before us,—a process which, without presumption, I think 
may be termed providential,—such are the motives and views, which I confi- 
dently state on behalf of myself und of the community associated with me. 
Always, I trust, shall we show that we are actuated by them. While never 
shrinking from the legitimate exposition and defence of those sentiments which 
distinguish us from others, I trust that our new sanctuary shall be eminently 
devoted to the grand truths recognized by all Christians as essential to the. re- 
demption of our race: and rather may it perish—not one stone being left upon 
another, — than that ever the day should come, when it shall own a meaner end, 
or be silent to the ‘words whereby men are to be saved!” * * * * 
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« Much importance, my Christian friends, must be attached to your cultiva- 
the spirit of peace among yourselves. It is a gratifying fact, that this un- 
dertaking has been engaged in, not as the consequence of contention, but as the 
of union. In some cases, it must unhappily be acknowledged, strife 

constitutes no trifling part of the instrumentality which prompts to operations 
like these; God be thanked that it is not so here ; God grant that it may never 
be so here—You must fulfil the promise of your beginning by still being 
eminently and permanently careful to avoid and to resist whatever might 
tend, possibly, to the production of the evil we deprecate. The arduousness 
of the work itself powerfully invokes us to the utmost cordiality of co-ope- 
ration—we cannot afford to divide; and there are other and higher reasons, 
arising from the mandate and from the reputation of the Gospel, before which 
we should most humbly bow. Let all endeavour to control their own spirits ; 
let all endeavour to forbear and to forgive, where, as must be in this im- 
world, there is so much to be forborne and to be forgiven; let all 
endeavour to feel the high inspirations of friendship with which Christianity 
would imbue them; and let it be our earnest ambition, that when our new 
temple shall be completed, and when that church which hitherto has been 
one, shall be called to form itself into ‘two bands,’ the parting may be but in 
body, not in heart, and may be made with the mutual throbbings, the mutual 
tears, and the mutual supplications of Love! Thus be it yours nobly to 
evince ‘how good and pleasant a thing it is, for brethren to dwell together in 


“Jt isimportant, further, that you should cultivate the spirit of active and 
Lberal zeul. We have commenced that which, to complete with efficacy and 
honour, requires all the practical energies we can render. We have, emphati- 
cally, to depend upon ourselves. We can lay no taxes; we can obtain no state 
grants; we can appropriate no endowments; we can calculate on no resources 
whatever which shall flow to us through distant or extraneous channels ; our work, 
under God, must be substantially our own. This fact, noticed without the 
least approximation to regret, should properly furnish an incentive to unremit- 
ting universal exertion to secure the means which are yet needful for the 
o_ and completion of the work. There has been already a manifestation of 
iberality which, especially as connected with former exertions, is truly encou- 
raging,—a pleasing pledge, I trust, as to the future; and it becomes us to 
address ourselves habitually to the consideration of those principles by which 
the spirit already indicated may continue and may augment until the end. 
Remember that the labour to which you are summoned is in the cause of God, 
and for the rescue of souls ; remember that therefore the issues involved in it are 
identified with all that is momentous and awful in eternity ; remember that He 
pat serve has bestowed mercies and imposed obligations which demand 
free and unreserved devotedness in return. Let your remembrances be such as 
these, and then doubtless your voluntary gifts and efforts—voluntary in re- 
spect to the civil legislation of man, but obligatory in respect to the moral legisla- 
tion of God, your voluntary gifts and efforts will be ample indeed, and you 
will be happy that you can present them ;—like the people and monarch of 
ancient Israel, in providing for the building of the temple, and in providing 
for it thus—* The people rejoiced for that they offered willingly, because with 
perfect heart they offered willingly to the Lord, and David the king also re- 
eiced with great joy.’ * * * * 

“It is important, further, that you should cultivate the spirit of kindness and 
charity towards all other Christians. 1 have already disavowed in this address 
the spirit of sectarian hostility, and deem it right here to exhort you, that you 
will practically prove me to have been correct,—exemplifying towards those 
who ‘hold the head’ far other dispositions, even those of enlarged charity and 

-will. I do not wish to conceal that, after due and just investigation, I am 
, and, I believe, finally, a Protestant Dissenter; and I fully agree with 
/* maxim uttered by an eminent man of another denomination, that while 
man all party is a man of no piety, a man of no party is a man of no prin- 
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ciple.’ Yet never would I have denominational peculiarities to interfere with 
the flowing forth of kind fraternal feeling to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. There is no incompatibility between the conscientious main- 
tenance of the one, and the free exercise of the other; we should exhibit the 
harmony of both, and be willing to make any sacrifices, save the sacrifice of 
of Truth, to evince that we are resolved to imitate Him whose bosom is the 
throne of infinite love, and who gave his disciples ‘a new commandment that 
they should love one another.’ Policy unites with duty; for whenever a 
Christian denomination becomes arrogant, exclusive, and forgetful of the bro- 
therhood of others, it hecomes schismatic (and there is no schism but this) and 
places itself in peril of a curse. If, thea, others frown, do not you frown in 
return; if others misrepresent, do not you misrepresent in return; if others 
vituperate and denounce, do not you vituperate and denounce in return; but 
meet all with the ‘charity that suffereth long and is kind, which doth not 
behave itself unseemly, and is not easily provoked, which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, and endureth all things.’ This sanctuary 
will be known by a name indicating peace—it will be called Satem: never 
may it falsify that name, always may it deserve that name; having peace within 
its own community, and peace with all Christian communities besides—at war 
ouly with discord and evil, and contributing in no trivial measure to those 
glorious conquests which will banish discord and evil from a long distracted, 
world, and transform it into a fair and beauteous scene of universal peace !” 

At the close of this excellent address, which, we are glad to learn, was listened 
to by Christians of various denominations with deep attention, a third hymn, 
476th in the Congregational Collection, “‘ Let party names no more,” was sung, 
and the Rev. James Jackson, of Greenhammerton, who took a laborious part 
in the establishment of Lendal Chapel, offered a concluding prayer. 

A large company then retired to unite in the services of a special prayer- 
meeting for the blessing of God upon the new undertaking. 

Mr. Parsons on the following Lord’s Day evening preached on the occasion 
to a crowded auditory from Zech. iv. 9. “ I'he hands of Zerubbabel have laid 
the foundation of this house, his hand also shall finish it.” 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, GATESHEAD, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


The borough of Gateshead, independently of the a poy, town of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and had no Congregational place 
of worship previously to the erection of the Chapel in Melbourne Street, which 
is capable of seating nearly 700 persons, and was opened for public worship, 
March 15th, 1837, by the Rev. James Parsons, of York. In April last, a 
church was formed, when six of the neighbouring ministers were present. The 
labours of the Rev. D. D. Evans, late of Rotherham College, having proved 
acceptable and useful, he has been chosen to the pastoral office, and on July 17th, 
his public ordination took place. 

In the morning at half past ten, the Rev. W. Froggatt, of Morpeth, com- 
menced by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. A. Jack, of North 
Shields, delivered the introductory discourse. The Rev. A. Reid, of Neweastle, 
asked the usual questions. The Rev. Mr. Harper, of Alston, offered the ordi- 
nation prayer. The Rev. W. H. Stowell, Theological Tutor of Rotherham 
College, gave the charge to the minister, and the Rev. W. Ferguson, of Felling, 
concluded. In the evening, the Rev. G. Sample, of Newcastle, read the Seri 
tures and prayed, and the Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, preached the sermon to 
church and congregation. 

The Rev. Messrs. Anderson, of Easington ; Colville, of Rotherham College; 
Payton and Forsaith, of Highbury College ; and Douglass, of Durham, engaged 
in other parts of the service. 


RE-OPENING OF HOLYWELL MOUNT CHAPEL, LONDON. 


This chapel, after having been repaired and enlarged, was —_ for divine 
worship, on Wednesday, July 25th. The Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D., of Stepney, 
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m the morning from Isaiah lvii. 15; and the Rev. A. Reed, D.D. of 
iffe Chapel, in the evening, from 1 Tim. i. 11. On the following Lord’s 
, the Rev. W. H. Cooper, of Dublin, preached in the morning from Eph. 
iv. 16; the Rev. J. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, in the afternoon, from 1 Pet. 
ii, 7; and the Rev. A. Tidman, of Barbican, in the evening, from Acts x. 33. 
The Rev. H. Townley, J. Hunt, J. Brown, and J. Jefferson, engaged in the 
devotional exercises. The congregations, particularly on the Sabbath-day, were 
large and attentive ; and the friends of the Redeemer evinced their attacliment to 
hiscause and to Congregational principles, by their kind and zealous co-opera- 
tion. The collections amounted to £131. : 

In addition to the increased accommodation provided for adults, many of 
whom were unable, before the alterations, to obtain sittings, a gallery, in con- 
nexion with the Sabbath-school, has been erected, capable of seating 260 children. 

May these efforts for the diffusion of truth, and for the salvation of souls, in 
this dark and populous vicinity, be crowned with the divine blessing. 


ORDINATIONS. 

The public recognition of the Rev. E. Gatley to the pastoral charge of the 
charch and congregation assembling in Wade Street Chapel, Lichfield, took 
place on Thursday, June the 7th. 

The Rev. B. Langley, of Armitage, introduced the service by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer. The lev. S. Jackson, of Walsall, delivered a lucid and 
dispassionate discourse upon the nature of a christian church. The Rev. J. A. 
James, of Birmingham, offered the designation prayer. The Rev. T. Room, of 
Satton Ashfield, gave an affectionate and impressive address to the minister ; 
and the Rev J. A. James delivered a faithful and eloquent sermon to the people. 
The Congregation was large and respectable, and the services deeply interesting. 

On Thursday, July 6, the Rev. John Rogers was ordained over the church 
and congregation assembling in the Independent chapel, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
The service was introduced by the Rev. John Flower, of Beccles, reading 
suitable portions of Scripture, and prayer. The Rev. A. Creak, of Great Yar- 
mouth, delivered the introductory discourse ; the Rev. A. Ritchie, of Wrentham, 
asked the usual questions, and offered the ordination prayer; the Rev. A. 
Stewart, of Barnet, delivered the charge; after which the Rev. John Miles 
(Wesleyan) concluded with prayer. In the evening, the Rev. John Alexander, 
of Norwich, preached to the people. 

On August 6th, the Rev. R. J. Matthews was solemnly ordained pastor of 
the Independent Church assembling in Providence Chapel, Hilton Lane, near 
Worsley, Lancashire. The Rev. J. Brumall, of Patricroft, read the Scriptures 
and offered the intercessory prayer; the Rev. R. Fletcher, of Manchester, 
delivered the introductory discourse ; the Rev. W. Jones, of Bolton, asked the 
usual questions, and offered the ordination prayer, with imposition of hands ; 
= Rev. J. Dyson, of Halshaw Moor, gave the charge, from Heb. xiii. 17. 

jause. 

In the evening, the Rev. J. Anyon, of Pendlebury, commenced the service by 
reading and prayer, and the Rev. J. Clunie, LL.D. of Manchester, addressed 
the church and congregation, from 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. All the services were 

y interesting, and it is hoped that this infant cause will receive the coun- 
tenance and support of the surrounding churches. It originated in the com- 
mendable zeal of a few friends about two years ago. They had observed a good 
chapel gm while many of the poor colliers around it attended no place 
of worship whatever. The case was submitted by them to the Lancashire 

unty Union, who kindly voted a liberal grant for one year to make the ex- 

periment. ‘The chapel was re-opened in May, 1837, and supplies were 

obtained for some time from Manchester ; and about a year ago, Mr. Matthews 

Was invited to visit them from Nassington, in Northamptonshire, where he was 

labouring. After some time, as Providence appeared to smile on his 

a church was formed under the sanction of the neighbouring ministers, 

he has, consequently, thus become their stated pastor. May the divine 
blessing abundantly test on the union! 

VOL, II. N. 3. 4H 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





CLAIMS OF THE *‘ wIDOWs’ FUND.” 


It has of late been frequently remarked, that owing to the number and 
novelty of institutions recently established, those of an earlier date are in some 
danger of being neglected. If societies newly formed, not only embrace the 
objects contemplated by their predecessors, but have obviously improved upon 
their plans and operations, the increased attention and support they obtain 
should be a subject for congratulation rather than regret. 

But the ** Widows’ Fund,” one of the earliest efforts in the career of christian 
benevolence, having been founded in 1733, has not been superseded by any of 
the excellent societies which have since arisen. On the contrary, their general 
tendency being greatly to increase the demand for minsterial exertion, the ap- 
plications for assistance from this Institution have multiplied in proportion te 
the additional number of labourers thus called into the spiritual harvest, and 
who, after having served their generation by the will of God, have fallen asleep, 
leaving their husbandless wives and their fatherless children to the fostering care 
of a gracious Providence, and the generous exercise of christian beneficence. 

The design of the venerable “Society for the Relief of the Necessitous 
Widows and Children of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denomi. 
nations” so entirely commended itself to the opulent and influential among 
Protestant Dissenters in former years, that its Managers were encouraged to 
advance the exhibitions from time to time, until, in 1811, the annual grant to 
Widows, residing in England, was fifteen pounds, and to those in Wales, eleven 
pounds. It was, however, soon perceived, that to continue this amount of 
assistance, and to admit such additional applications as are yearly presented, 
would be impracticable. It has, therefore, become imperative to reduce the 
fifteen pounds to ten, and the eleven pounds to seven; and earnestly hoping 
that it may not be found necessary either to diminish the distribution now 
made, nor to refuse relief to those new cases, which, in the administration of 
divine providence are so frequently occurring, this appeal is urged upon the 
attention of the benevolent of every christian denomination. 

That this admirable Institution should not be enabled to maintain its present 
position is not to be believed ; especially when it is considered that the object it 
contemplates is invested with a claim of no ordinary importance—that its 
management has been invariably distinguished by an impartiality which knows 
no preference of denomination—and that there is scarcely a society of any mag- 
nitude whose affairs are conducted at an expense so inconsiderable. 

No, the tear of the widow will not fall unnoticed, nor will the cry of the 
orphan be lifted up unheard ; it certainly is not too much too expect, that, by 
such appeals, the tenderest sympathies of our ministering brethren will be 
awakened, and that, in recommending the Institution to their friends individually 
and collectively, they will exert their valuable influence. Nor can it be doubted 
that the members of our churches generally, will feel the importance of aiding 
its operations by their subscriptions and contributions. And, especially may tt 
be hoped, that those christian communities, throughout England and Wales, 
the widows of whose departed pastors, of whom there are, at this time, more 
than Two Hundred assisted from its funds, will unite their endeavours to sustain 
and perpetuate the generous flow of its benevolence. 

Annual subscriptions of one guinea, and life subscriptions of ten guineas, oF 
from ministers, five guineas, entitle to a share in the management of this Insti- 
tution ; and in the earlier period of its history, such valuable aid was extensively 
afforded, but death has considerably diminished the amount of annual subscrip- 
tions, and made the adoption of some means to supply the deficiency indis- 
pensable. Indeed, the Managers have long had reason to believe, that the 
claims and necessities of this Institution are comparatively unknown, and that 8 
brief representation of the important purpose for which assistance to its funds is 
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solicited, and the catholicity with which its operations are conducted, might be 
all that is requisite to secure the effective qoere of the christian public, and 
the continued efficiency of the “‘ Widows’ Fund.”’ 
Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
Olding, Esq. 29, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street ; or by the Secretary, 
Mr. Smithers, 2, White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
_ London, Aug. 21st. 1838. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN UNION POOR HOUSFS. 


We extract the following article from a valuable provincial journal, The 
Herts Reformer, as it contains official information on a question in which many 
of our readers are interested. 

“At the Portsea Island Union, in Hampshire, July 18th, the chairman, 
E. Casher, Esq. read a letter from Assistant Commissioner Hawley, relative to 
the admission of dissenting clergymen, from which the following is an extract : — 
‘No right of admission into the workhouse, for the purpose of administering 
religious instruction to the inmates generally and indiscriminately is extended 
under any existing law to the ministers of religion, whether of the Established 
Church, or of the Dissenting persuasion. The only statute which sanctions the 
admittance of the clergy of the Established Church into the workhouse, is the 
30th Geo. IIT. chap. 40, sec. 1. under which the officiating minister of a parish, 
has, by a defined authority, certain visitorial jurisdiction over the workhouse, 
which is confirmed to him by the 19th section of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act ; this power would not however authorize a visit for pastoral objects, though 
he may be presumed to have the same right of admission as dissenting ministers, 
upon special application of any inmates under the 19th section of the act before 
recited; the rights secured to dissenting ministers are clearly defined in the 19th 
section of the act, where it is provided that it shall be lawful for any licensed 
minister of the religious persuasion of any inmate of the workhouse at all rea- 
sonable times, on the request of such inmates, to visit such workhouse for the 

of affording religious assistance to such inmate; but should several 
inmates of the workhouse express their wish to be visited by the dissenting 
minister whose opinions they profess, there is nothing to prevent such minister 
from addressing those particular inmates, either in the way of exhortation or 
prayer, if the minister should think that mode more advisable than by separate 
individual conference: such exhortations and prayers must, however, be ex- 
clusively confined to the inmates of the workhouse who belong to the minister's 
flock professing the same opinions, otherwise it is obvious that facilities would 
be offered for rendering the workhouses the instrument of the conversion of the 
inmates from one persuasion or sect to another, a consequence which it is the 
bounden duty of the guardians to prevent ; it being highly desirable that paupers 
a leave the house, as regards their religious faith, the same as when they 
en! it.” 


RECENT DEATHS. 


On July 17th, at Middleton Hall, near Bakewell, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
Josep Waxt, the first pastor of the Congregational church in that village. 

Mr. Wall was a native of Coventry, and entered Highbury College in 1825, 
be mach soon distinguished himself by the ardour and success of his literary 

rsuits. 

In 1829, he became tutor and chaplain in the family of Thomas Bate- 
man, Esq. of Middleton Hall, late High Sheriff of the County of Derby. 

A small Congregational Church having been formed at Bakewell, he was 
chosen to be its pastor, but continued with exemplary diligence to prosecute his 
classical studies. His attainments in Greek and Roman literature, were, for 

years, eminent, and he had been appointed to conduct the annual classical 

examinations of the students of Highbury College for several successive years. 

He visited London to perform that duty at the close of last June, and fulfilled 

the task with his accustomed gentleness and skill. He attended the annual 
42 
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meeting of the subscribers of that institution at Union Chapel, Islington, and gave 
in, with his characteristic modesty, a very satisfactory report of the examination, 
The following day he called on the writer of this article, who, in a delightful 
conversation with him, felt that he was’in a most devout and lovely state of 
mind. He could not be induced to stay in the Metropolis to witness the pageant 
of the coronation, but on that very day left London to return to those scenes 
amidst which he delighted to commune with God, and the great and holy dead, 
little anticipating, probably, how soon he should hold a closer intercourse than 
their writings can allow. 

He was seized with fever, which his naturally feeble constitution could not 
long resist, and he sank in death, deeply regretted by all who knew him. 

He was a frequent and able contributor to this magazine, and took a deep 
and lively interest in the promotion of every object connected with the kingdom 
of Christ. 


Died on Friday, July 27th, at Manchester, in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
the Rev. Rosert Srepnens M‘Atr, LL.D. the beloved and honoured pastor 
of the Congregational Church assembling at Mosley Street Chapel, in that 
borough. 

This distinguished preacher was born at St. Ives, Cornwall, in August, 1792, 
his venerable father being at that time minister of a congregation in the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s connection in that town. He received his elementary education 
at the school of Mr. Fennell, « local preacher amongst the Wesleyan Methodists 
in that neighbourhood. He was ot names sent to a grammar school, and 
thence to the academy at Axminster, then under the tutorage of the late Mr. 
Small. In 1808, when only entering his seventeenth year, Mr. M‘All was ad- 
mitted to Hoxton Academy, under the faithful care of the Rev. Dr. Simpson. 
He found himself surrounded in that institution by many associates destitute 
alike of his learning and his genius, and with that consciousness of superiority so 
common in a gifted and youthful mind, Mr. M‘All often exercised his extraor- 
dinary conversational powers in the discussion of principles and duties that 
were supposed by his less informed associates to be too sacred for such free 
inquiry. Added-to the apparent scepticism of his mind in reference to truths, 
which at a subsequent period he delighted to preach, was an irregularity in the 
observance of sacred duties, which led his brethren and his eminently orthodox 
and devout tutor, Dr. Simpson, to think unfavourably of his qualifications for 
the christian ministry. 

By the advice of his friends he retired from the institution to devote himself to 
the study of medicine, and he went to the University of Edinburgh for that pur- 
| se Amidst the literary society of that seat of learning, Mr. M‘All soon 
‘ound those who could appreciate his eminent talents ; some of whom, however, 
had still to complain of his opinions. For while amongst Christians at Hoxton, 
he too often talked like a sceptic, when amongst infidels at Edinburgh, he could 
not fail to speak like a Christian; and he there fearlessly defended the truth of 
our holy religion, under circumstances and with a power which produced the 
happiest results on several of his associates. Amongst other eminent men, he 
was honoured with the friendship of the late Dr. Thomas Brown, the successor 
of Dugald Stewart, in the chair of Moral Philosophy in the university. On 
one occasion Dr. Brown said to him, “ Mr. M‘All, at Oxford and Cambridge 
there is the office of Christian Advocate; there is no such office at Edinburgh; 
if there was we could not do better than elect you to it.” A remark at once 
complimentary to his intellectual power and his christian fidelity. : 

His promptitude to avow his discipleship to Christ, must have shown his dis- 
cerning friends that it was the design of Divine Providence to employ his powers, 
not in healing the bodies, but the minds of men. He therefore returned to Lon- 
don, and under the auspices of the Rev. Dr. Collyer and other influential 
friends, who admired his genius and had confidence in his piety, he was intro- 
duced to preach in various pulpits in the metropolis and the provinces. In 
Macclesfield there was established a large and handsome Sabbath School Insti- 
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tution, over which a chaplain, appointed by trustees,*presided. In 1814 a 
vacancy occurred in that office by the removal of Mr. Marshall, and the trustees 
inquiring for a successor, were advised by Dr. Collyer to invite Mr. M‘All, who 
ssed, as the Doctor expressed it, “an almost angelic genius.” The sug- 
ion was acted upon, and Mr. M. visited Macclesfield in November, 1814, 
and in the following February he received the appointment from the trustees to 
the vacant chaplaincy. In accepting it he wrote a long and interesting let- 
terto Mr. Broadhurst, the Secretary to the institution; the following extracts 
from which we are happy to insert in our pages. 

“] beg you therefore to inform the Committee, that I accept with humble 
dependence upon God the station to which they have invited me: and purpose, 
by the assistance of his grace, to devote myself entirely to its occupations so long 
as I retain it: fervently desiring that when it is resigned into other hands, 
through my sickness, removal, or death, and when at last I give an account of 
my stewardship to the Judge of all, it may be with the joy of finding even my 
feeble services acknowledged as faithful, however imperfect. 

“ But there are two or three particulars on which P think it right to remark in 
coming to a conclusion in this affair. One relates to that extract from the Trust 
Deed, stipulating that the managers of the institution shall ‘ maintain and dis- 
seminate the great leading doctrines of religion-as defined in the articles, homilies, 
and liturgy of the Church of England.’ Now, my dear Sir, you must permit 
me to remind you, that though I possess the highest reverence for the Establish- 
ment, and for the many excellent men who were in former times, and who now 
are its members, I am yet in = a Dissenter, and have more than once 
refused to subscribe, er animo, to all and every thing contained in the book of 
Common Prayer and the other standards of the church, even when prospects of 
considerable emolument and honour were offered me within its own communion. 
You cannot, therefore, but discover, that it would be the grossest inconsistency if 
I should now enter upon a charge, out of the jurisdiction of the same church, 
under the implied profession of maintaining a// that may be included in its 
articles, homilies, and liturgy. I have mentioned this only as a point of honour ; 
because, although I could never affix my signature to so large a body of opinions 
prescribed and expressed by men as liable to error as myself, I yet believe the 
great and leading doctrines of the National Church to be those of the New Tes- 
tament, and of course shall defend and enforce them in my public addresses and 
my private life.” 

Here he continued to labour till it was felt necessary that he should be 
ordained, and in the autumn of 1823 that service was performed; the Rev. 
Messrs. Bradley, Roby, and Dr. Stewart, of Liverpool, taking parts, and his 
venerated father, with tlowing tears, offered the ordination prayer, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 

For nine years did Mr. M‘AII officiate in the spacious room that was appro- 
priated for divine worship in the Sunday school-house, until it was deemed expe- 
dient to erect an elegant place of worship, and to organize a church, on the Con- 
gregational plan. 

St. George’s Chapel was erected in 1824, principally with the sums advanced 
by shareholders, a method of procedure which was found in the sequel sub- 
versive of the privileges of the people.* 

During Mr. M‘All’s residence in this town he was a very diligent student, and 
festricted his public labours to his own pulpit. He, however, published two 
single discourses, and a collection of psalms and hymns for public worship, 
which were used in St. George’s Chapel ; he also contributed to the pages of “ The 





* On the removal of Dr. M‘All, the church unanimously elected the Rev. 
G.B. Kidd, and most of the seatholders united in their choice. A majority of 
the shareholders, however, refused to admit Mr. Kidd to the pulpit, and 
adopted measures to transfer the chapel to the hands of the Established Church, 
and within four years of its erection it was opened as an episcopal chapel ! 
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Investigator,” a quarterly periodical, edited by his early friends, the Rey. Drs, 
Collyer and Raffles, and J. B. Brown, Esq. LL. D. 

In May, 1826, he was called to advocate the claims of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in one of its anniversary services at Surrey Chapel. The dis- 
course was worthy of the high character of the preacher, but he declined to 
publish it; we hope that it will yet appear, along with many other of his mas- 
terly productions, in the posthumous volume which his trustees have announced 
for publication. 

In January, 1827, Mr. M‘All entered upon the pastoral office at Mosl 
Street, Manchester. His first sermon, from Numb. xxiv. 13, “ What the Lord 
saith, that will I speak,” has been pronounced as a master-piece of holy 
eloquence, and was the first fruit of a rich harvest which his delighted hearers 
were permitted to reap from his labours. It has been justly remarked, “that 
every discourse he delivered evinced a mind of the highest order. Always argu- 
mentative, always eloquent, always distinguished for the beauty of his composi- 
tion, his sermons were highly attractive. If they had a fault, it was when he 
exercised his great mental powers and his wonderful command of language, in 
discussions somewhat too elevated for the average intellect of a mixed congre- 
gation.” 

Often have attempts been made to induce him to appear more frequently on 
public occasions, without effect. Deeply do we deplore that the Committee 
of the Congregational Library, London, could not induce him to undertake one 
of their annual courses of Lectures. But it has been truly said, that “his 
unusual repugnance to publishing was as unaccountable as it was lamentable.” 

His well known erudition, however, obtained for him academical honours. 
His degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred by one of the Scottish universities, 
but his friends were not informed of the fact till, one day, signing his name to 
@ petition, he affixed the honorary initials, LL. D. thereto. 

For more than two years before his death he manifested painful symptoms of 
declining health. These assumed a more threatening aspect in the early part of 
the present year, which were much aggravated by the threatening sickness of 
his only daughter. In March, however, he went to Burslem, Staffordshire, to 
preach at the opening of the new chapel there. ‘It is to be feared,”’ says one 
of his brethren in the ministry, “ the excitement of that most interesting scene 
tended to give an additional shock to his previously delicate state of health. It 
will be remembered that the new chapel was too small for the vast numbers 
who crowded to hear him, and that an adjournment took place to the large 
Wesleyan chapel, which had been kindly offered for the occasion. The Doctor 
was much moved as he walked from one chapel to the other, and beheld the 
masses of people who filled the street, on their way to a more commodious 
building. As he leaned on my arm, his éxclamations were frequent: ‘ How 
kind of our Wesleyan brethren !’—*‘ Now this is delightful !’—‘ This is the right 
spirit!’ mingled with apparent ejaculatory addresses to the God of all Grace, 
that his presence might that evening bless them! And who among that large 
assembly will not recollect the spirit evinced in his sermon of that night, and 
the almost superhuman energy which he put forth?” ° 

His last discourse was delivered on behalf of the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion, at Oldham Street Chapel, Manchester, on Monday evening, April 16th. 
“ His text on that occasion,” says the Manchester Times, “ was from the eon- 
cluding words of ver. 1. chap. Ixiii. of Isaiah, ‘ Mighty to save!’ The sermon 
was apparently written in full notes, and occupied the lamented preacher nearly 
two hours in the delivery. The effect it produced on one of the most crowd 
assemblies ever witnessed within those walls will be long remembered. Dr. 
M‘All, at that period, was labouring under extreme debility, and the hectic 
flush and pallid whiteness of his countenance, with his bright and restless eye, 
indicated too clearly to those acquainted with the human frame that disease had 
already made rapid progress. He spoke in his usual animated style for about 
an hour, when the Rev. William Bunting, perceiving his exhausted condition, 
suggested to the congregation the propriety of singing a few verses of a hymn, 
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that time might be allowed to the preacher to recruit his wasted strength. A 
hymn was given out, and Dr. M‘All sat down, a payne suffering severely 
from his extraordinary exertion. After the lapse of a few minutes he resumed 
the discourse, his spirit seeming to have given vigour to his attenuated body, 
and preached for nearly three-quarters of an hour longer, with surprising force 
splendour.” 

- was thought expedient, for his own sake and that of his family, that he 
should not be in Manchester at the missionary services, and he was removed to 
Southport. But though absent, he could not be forgotten. His threatening 
sickness spread a gloom over every service. The order of business at the public 
breakfast was suspended by a most affecting reference to the Doctor’s lamented 
absence, and a solemn prayer offered by Mr. Gwyther on his behalf; after which, 
the Rev. J. A. Coombs moved the following resolution : 

“That this meeting, having united in fervent supplication to Almighty God 
in behalf of the Rev. Dr. M‘All, desire to convey to their greatly-esteemed and 
now deeply afflicted friend, an expression of the respect and affection towards 
him which they unfeignedly cherish ;—of their grateful remembrance of un- 
appreciable advantages, which on former anniversaries have resulted from his 
presence and aid ;—of their sincere regret on account of his unavoidable absence 
on this occasion ;—of their affectionate sympathy in the severe afflictions, per- 
sonal and domestic, with which, by the will of an Allwise and Gracious dod, 
he is now visited ;—and of their frequent and earnest prayers that, ere long, his 
sorrows and sufferings being mercifully removed, and abundantly sanctified, he 
may be enabled again to employ in the service of the Church, and for the glory 
of its Adorable Head, those distinguished intellectual powers, and those pre- 
eminent spiritual gifts, with which he is honoured and blessed.” 

The Rev. James Griffin, Dr. Clunie, and Isaac Crewdson supported it, and 
it was passed amidst the tears and prayers of a large and deeply affected 
assembly. 

It arilont on the Rev. R, Fletcher to convey to Dr. M‘All this resolution, 
and a letter from his brethren in the ministry. ‘* It is impossible for me,” says 
Mr. F. “to describe the feelings which he evinced on receiving these communi- 
cations. He seemed overwhelmed at this expression of public sympathy, and 
for a while was unable to give utterance to his feelings. At length, when he 
could speak, he devoutly returned thanks to God for the place which he had 
been pleased to give him in the hearts of his people, and seemed deeply anxious 
that he might have an opportunity of publicly expressing his thanks for their 
kindness. That opportunity, however was denied him. As he expressed to 
Mr. F. “he felt that the spring and elastic restorative of his constitution was 


It is impossible for us to follow the lengthened narrative of his last sickness 
through all its stages, and it is the less necessary, as it will be doubtless given 
to the public with greater accurarcy in the funeral discourses ; suffice it to say, 
that his dying experience was marked by all those graces which make the death- 
bed of a believer instructive and consolatory, in connection with an elevation of 
thought and dignity of manner peculiarly his own, and which were calculated to 
produce impressions on the spectators never to be effaced. After a protracted 
affliction of great suffering, his frame became more tranquil, and his happy and 
age spirit departed, about half past two o’clock on the morning of Friday, 

uly 27th, but with such composure, that the precise moment that he 
breathed his last was not known. 

This mournful event produced a deep impression on the public mind in 
Manchester, which was strikingly displayed on Friday, August 3, the day of the 

. The beloved remains of Dr. M‘All were removed from the residence 
of J. K. Heron, Esq. at Swinton, where he died, to his late chapel in Mosley, 
Street, which was hung with black cloth, and filled with a most respectable 
assembly, dressed in mourning. Dr. Raffles, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. M‘Kerrow, 
of the United Secession Church, conducted the devotional services, and Mr, Ely, 
of Leeds, delivered an impressive address, The funeral procession was then 
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arranged. The mutes were followed by more than eight hundred entlemen, 
six abreast, in deep mourning and silk hat-bands, the medical attendants, and 
the officiating ministers. The pall was borne by eight ministers of different 
denominations, and the coffin was followed by the relatives, and the deacons of 
the church, and the solemn train was closed by fifty ministers of different 
churches, amongst whom were several Wesleyan brethren, who came from the 
Conference then sitting at Bristol expressly to attend this mournful service, 
On arriving at the Protestant Dissenters’ Burial Ground, Rusholme Road, the 
Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, ascended a small platform, covered with 
black cloth, and delivered an eloquent and excellent funeral oration, which we 
understand was very imperfectly reported in the papers. Mr. James closed the 
mournful ceremony with a short prayer. 

On the following Lord’s day the funeral sermons were preached at Mosley 
Street Chapel. In the morning Dr. Raffles preached from Psalm xe. 12; and 
in the evening Mr. J. A. James preached from Heb. xi. 4. The congregations 
were extremely crowded, and so many were unable to obtain admittance, that 
Dr. Raffles promised to repeat the discourse on the following Tuesday evening, 
on which occasion there was also a large and deeply interested audience. 

It is only just to say that many of these particulars have been gleaned from 
the Manchester Times, which, in successive numbers, has devoted several 
crowded columns to this mournful subject. God grant that this severe bereave- 
ment may be sanctified to the churches of Manchester and to our denomination at 
large, which has lost in the death of Dr. M‘AII one of its most gifted ministers, 


On Saturday evening, August 11th, after a long and painful illness, borne 
with the most instructive patience, Mrs. Weaver, the beloved wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Weaver, minister of Swan Hill Chapel, Shrewsbury, entered upon her 
everlasting rest. 

On the following Thursday the remains were deposited, amidst many tears, in 
the burial ground at the back of the meeting house. The Rev. Manoah Kent, 
Minister at the Baptist Chapel in Claremont Street, Shrewsbury, officiated at the 
funeral, and on Lord’s day evening, August 19th, the Rev. Joseph Pattison, of 
Wem, improved the solemn event in an admirable sermon, to a very crowded 
congregation, from John xiv. 28. ‘If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because 
I said, I go unto the Father. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Halley—J. P. Smith—Clunie. 
Rev. Messrs. E, Gatley—Wm. Jones—J. Edwards—O. T. Dobbin—H. J. 
Rook—J. West—E. Mannering—J. Rogers—A. Wells—J. C. Brown (St. 
Petersburg.) 

Also from Sir J. B. Williams—Messrs. D. Haggie- J. W. Smith—H. K. 
Smithers—P. W. 

P. W. may expect to hear from us shortly. 

We hope to resume the publication of “‘ The Portfolio of Autographs” soon. 

** The Reminiscences of America” will appear in our next. 

Our accurate friend Dr. Pye Smith has requested us to correct an erratum 
in our last. At page 523, by a strange blunder, that excellent agent of the 
Bible Society, Dr. Pinkerton, is called Dr. Tinkerson. 

We have been compelled to defer Mr. Dobbin’s explanatory letter till our next. 

Our readers shall have the opportunity of seeeing in our pages one, if not 
both, of the articles in the American Biblical Repository, which are recomme’ 
at page 556 in this number. 








